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The manner of preaching, as well as the 
matter, has lately received special attention in 
this country. Two at least of the Bishops re- 
quire candidates for orders to read before 
them; and if there are not cases which, from 
impediments in utterance, or other defects, 
lead to the setting aside of the young men, at 
all events a period must be devoted to an at- 
tempt at cure. It is indeed lamentable, that 
at our national Universities elocution is not 
taught. Worse than this, theology is still ne- 
glected, and especially the art of sermonizing. 
In other words, there is no training of students 
in analyzing texts and portions of Scripture. 
Thus, unless from other sources—such as are 
sometimes found in books, or in the instruc- 
tive example of living and successful preachers, 
or from a natural talent for searching out and 
setting in order—the young clergyman, who 
may have been a senior wrangler, crammed 
full with classic lore and scientific attainments, 
finds himself almost helpless in the pulpit, 
and far surpassed in popularity by the un- 
tutored Methodist ranter in the neighbouring 

chapel. 

The high pulpits in English churches neces- 
sarily increase the difficulty of both preaching 
and hearing. We are now improving rapidly 
in having low pulpits, and low-backed seats; 
and when galleries are erected, they are as- 
cending in their character. The pews, also, 
are so formed as to converge, as it were, the 
eyes of the occupants upon the preaches. The 
American pulpit-platform is being adopted in 
a considerable number of Non-conformist cha- 
pels; and this is found the best of all. I hope 
the time is not far distant, when the pulpit, as 
such, will be abolished, and that all that shall 
remain to tell of an evil past, will be, first, a 
specimen of a genuine old pulpit, whence 
generations of preachers had looked forth like 
caged prisoners, shall be sent to the British 
Museum, or rather find a nook in the Collec- 
tion of the Society of Antiquaries; and, second- 
ly, that there shall be written a new “Tale of 
a Tub,” by some modern Dean Swift, who 
shall tell to future generations what a strange 
institution the “ pulpit” was fur several centu- 
ries in England. 

The following hints to preachers, on ‘ Elocu- 
tion,” are from the pen of the Rev. A. S. 
Thelwall, an Episcopal clergyman of the Evan- 
gelical party, and Lecturer on Public Reading 
at King’s College, London: 


“To sum up, in few words, the most im- 
portant rules to be attended to by every public 
reader or speaker: 

“1, Pay particular attention to the manage- 
ment of the breath. Take care always to have 
breath enough, and to spare. 

“2. Let your enunciation of your conso- 
nants be very distinct and clear. Asa general 

rule, take care of the consonants, and the 
vowels will take care of themselves. 

“3. Be very careful to sustain your voice, 

_4n-ragular time and in full force, to the very 

«~~ Jast word in your sentences. If the last word 
be lost, the sense of the whole sentence is 
marred, if not destroyed. 

“4. Never be afraid of pauses. Rest as- 
sured, that the hearer needs a due proportion 
of pause, in order to hear with ease and com- 
fort; just as much as the speaker does, in 
order to speak with ease and comfort, and to 
manage his breath. 

“5. In reading, take especial care not to 

_ get into any affected, strained, or unnatural 
tone or manner. Read just as you would say 
- the same things, if you were speaking out of 
the fulness of your own heart. A strained 
and unnatural manner of reading is the main 
cause of what is called the clerical sore throat. 

‘‘All these are important rules; and, fo 
some, the mere statement of them may be 
sufficient. But if there be one art beyond all 
others, in which men more especially need 
good vird voce instruction, it is the art of 
speaking and reading. Most men, if left to 
themselves, with only the instruction they can 
get from books, will be apt to get out of one 
habit into another; and many persons who 
begin with reading pretty well, for want of 
sound instruction to begin with, and of an 
occasional hint from a judicious friend, be- 
come, in process of time, very bad readers. 
Great is the want of really competent and 
judicious teachers of elocution, in all semi- 
naries of sound learning. Ilighly important 
it is, that all the educated classes in our land 
should learn to consider good reading and 
good speaking as indispensable parts of a 
truly liberal education. They are especially 
important in the reading-desk, and in the 
pulpit.” 

The suggestions thus made will doubtless - 
be considered as important and valuable by 
American as well as English preachers, and 
as such I respectfully commend them to the 
attention of your numerous clerical readers. 
They fourm the concluding portion of a very 
valuable pamphlet. | 

Preaching in unwonted places is a marked 
feature of the present day, and especially in 
this metropolis. This holds true not only in 
reference to open-air preaching, which is now 
conducted by a host of volunteers and unpaid 
agents, (whose capabilities and soundness in 
the faith have een tested by competent per- 
sons,) but it is also true most emphatically as 
to preaching in theatres and pablic halls. At 
first, many Christians were stumbled at the 
idea of opening the theatres for preaching; 
but the results of two years’ experience is, 
that it has not tended to lead the young mem- 
bers of Christian families, who might go to the 
sermon on Sabbath evening, to repair to the 
play during the week. That is not the class 

. who frequent the theatres. Those who go 
thither to hear the gospel, will go to no other 
place. They have been absolute heathen, and 
in vain the church-going bell invited them to 
morniog or evening prayer. 

I have lying befure the first report of special 
religious services for the people. Lord Shafts- 
bury is the chairman of the committee, the 
members of which are evangelical churchmen ~ 
and non-conformists. The report notices, in 
the outset, the principal reasons which led to 
the institution of these services, namely, the 
appalling spiritual condition of the masses of 

_ the people, the conviction that the gospel must 
be carried to them in their own haunts, so 
thoroughly are they @stranged from our reli- 
gious institutions in their present aspect. The 
migratory character of the poorer classes, is 
the last reason assigned; and it is a fact, well 
ascertained by clergymen, district visitors, and 
others, that whole streets are sometimes cleared 
out in a few weeks, and a new colony has suc- 
ceeded the former occupants. In addition to 
this—especially in the month of November— 
all over England a characteristic, migration 
sets in from country to the town. This vast 

- nomad tribe are driven away from rural dis- 
tricts by.the approach of winter, whose rains 
and storms warn them that the dry gravel pit, 
the empty barn, the hay-rick, or the lee side 
of the hedge, will no longer affurd them shel- 
ter. The legion of tramps who thus annually 
hybernate in London, is said to average more 
than one hundred thousand! 


Ungodliness characterizes the masses. The 
London City Mission occupies but half the 
districts in the metropolitan area, and in that 
moiety the shops open on the Lord’s day would 
constitute thirty continuous miles of open 


shops. There are as many people here as 
would fill an ordinary sized town with 10,594 
persons, in the fullowing ratio as to nation, 
class, irreligion, and immorality—namely, ‘as 
many as would fill about two towns with Jews; 
ten towns who work on the Sabbath; fourteen 


‘towns with habitual gin-drinkers.” 


The results of these special services are 
most gladdening. They were commenced on 
January Ist, 1860, and the second course ter- 
minated in May, 1861. In all, 326 services 
were thus held, attended by 537,700 persons, 
and the cost has not exceeded one pence per 
individual. “The effects of the services in the 
gradual moral renovation of the people, in the 
diminution of Sunday trading, of drunkenness, 
and of domestic misery, and in the conversion 
of souls, are marvellous and glorious. Some 
Sunday evenings the lowest courts have been 
cleared out—all the people going to Sadlers 
Wells Theatre. A new vein of silver is thus 
being worked, and when the theatres are full, 
the neighbouring churches, instead of being 
emptied, are fuller than before. The ‘check- 
taker” at a theatre says that the Sunday 
services diminish the receipts. ‘ Yes,” said he 
to a city missionary, ‘‘see, sir! There was a 
certain family living behind the London hos- 
pital, who are very respectable. They sent 
over to secure a box fora mother and three 
daughters, for a next week’s performance. 
Sunday intervening, they came and heard the 
preaching. Oa Monday they sent over to say 
that the box would not be required, as they 
did not intend ever to come again. These 
people were in the habit of attending our 
performances, and, of course, are lost to us.” 

The majority who attend these services are 
men. The criminal and vicious of both sexes 
find their way thither. The good order and 
attention are remarkable. Take, also, one 
example of the conversion of a working man, 
and its elevating results. Three men met in 
High street, Lambeth, on Sabbath morning. 
One said to another, ‘Is that you, Tom? Why 
I hardly know’d you.” (Tom, he saw, had a 
new suit of clothes.) ‘Where did you get 
that new toggery from?” ‘“O,” replied the 
other, “I went to the Victoria Theatre, and 
heard Mr. Landels. He showed me that I 
was all wrong. The old game wont do. I 
have turned over a new leaf.” 

The United Alliance, fur the suppression of 
intemperance, recently held its anniversary. 
Sir Walter Trevyllear is the President. It 
raises, by subscriptions, &:., nearly $40 000 
per annum, and it specially ‘seeks to induce 
Parliament to modify and change the laws for 
the sale of intoxicating drinks. It advocates 
a ‘‘Permissive Act,’”’ whereby the majority 
of a district could forbid the introduction of 
public houses. I do not think it likely that 
there will be any legislation of this kind, but 
probably the date forms may be abolished, and 
also, possibly, we may live to see public houses 
closed on the whole of the Lord’s day. The 
drinking habits of the middle classes in Eng- 
land, as well of the gentry, are greatly im- 
proved, as contrasted with the deep carousing 
of the olden time. But among the artizan 
and population, the evil lin- 
gers, and the multiplication of beers all over 
the country, is the source of crime and misery 
to a lamentable extent. 

Cotton, and its cultivation in new fields, 
still occupies public attention, especially at 
Manchester. Mr. Baz3ley, member of Parlia- 
ment, stated at a meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce last week, that ‘‘the trade at large 
was now working four days a week, but the 
losses were by no means indicated by the 
mere diminution of time, because the labourer 
was deprived of the means of subsistence, and 
while many establishments were only working 
three days a week, others were not working at 
all. The present losses to the cotton industry 
were/not less than fifty millions of dollars per 
annum. The Mayor of Liverpool considers 
that the labouring population of that town 
will lose one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars in wages this winter by the non- 
arrival of cotton from America. Mr. Bourne, 
formerly a magistrate in Jamaica, says that 
there are at least one million of acres for the 
cultivation of excellent cotton, specimens of 
which he exhibited at Manchester. A Ja- 
maica Cotton Company has been formed. A 
writer in the 7imes tries to allay anxiety, at 
least as far as the price of cotton cloths. 
‘At present there is no lack of the raw 
material, and the additional price of cotton 
will not affect the price of the medium and 
finer textures of cotton goods.” Ile thinks 
that “the present depression of cotton cloths 
in the American market proceeds from panic, 
and an overabundant supply in that market, 
rather than from any reasonable explanation 
why the women of that country should cease 
wearing cotton dresses during the time of war 
any more than during the time of peace.” 

Southern Italy is still disturbed by the 
eruptiou of brigands and disbanded soldiery, 
who are equipped and paid by the ex-King of 
Naples, and a re-actionist coterie, including 
M. Merode, Minister of War at Rome. Gen- 
eral Marmora has succeeded Cialdini as Pre- 
fect of the Province of Naples. Cialdini is a 
man of extraordinary vigour, and his removal 
is to be regretted. Before departing from 
Naples, -instead of carrying away with him 
the savings of his office, he bestowed them on 
benevolent objects. He has contributed thirty 
thousand ducats to the philanthropic associa- 
tion for the building of houses for the work- 
ing classes; fifteen thousand ducats for the 
establishment of a savings bank; and six 
thousand ducats for the founding of a fencing- 
school. The total number of charitable insti- 
tutions in the Neapolitan provinces is eight 
th8usand five hundred and thirty-eight, with — 
enormous rental and capital; and yet men- 
dicancy is rampant; and when you visit 
Naples, crowds of impudent and filthy beg- 
gars block up your passage. Among these 
are monks, in large number, who tithe fish, 
flesh, and fowl, rapaciously seizing them from 
the dealers, and walking off with them to 
their monasteries! It is a satisfaction to find 
that, under the new regime, there is a sweep- 
ing confiscation of so called Church proporty. 
In addition to this, the Minister of Grace and 
Justice, at Turin, bas isqued a circular, warn- 
ing re-actionist conspirators among the clergy 
that their anti-patriotic conduct is closely 
watched, and that overt acts of treason to the 
State will be sternly repressed. 

The student-insurrection at St. Petersburg 
has been sternly repressed—many being im- 
pressed, and even lady-sympathizers have 
been shut up in the fortress at St. Petersburg, 
one of them having been flogged at the office 
of Secret Police. There is a serious ferment, 
tending to a change. ‘Young Russia” is 
liberal and cosmopolitan. It is now said tha 
the Governor of St. Petersburg, when the 
insurrection broke out, telegraphed to the 
Emperor, who sent back a message, “ Treat 
them as a father.””’ The Governor read it, 
“Treat them like my father.” And so the 
young men were set upon, wounded, and im- 
prisoned, just as Nicholas would have ordered. 
What a strange commentary on the words of 
Shakspeare, “The evil that men do lives after 
them’’! 

Hungary is now under military law, and all 
semblance of local self-government is taken 
away by the Austrian Emperor. He seems 
to be rushing on his fate. It is almost certain 
that he will be compelled to defend Venetia 
next year against free Italy, and a French 
army combined; and then Hungary will rise 
and claim her old Constitution, and something 
more. For this, Kossuth and Tiirr wait pa- 
tiently; for this, and the success of a well- 
prepared assault oh Venetia by Italy, Gari- 


| 


thoroughly trained at this Institution in the 


baldi curbs his fiery spirit, rebukes Mazzini, 
and denounces his rash followers—awaiting 


‘known German High-churchman, being also a 


and powerful thinker, will read well when it 


even in Dublin, and a recent trial of a priest 


the hour when Victor Emmanuel himself 
gives the signal. It is affirmed that this course 
has been adopted by Garibaldi as the result of 
a secret conference with Cavour, (not long be- 
fore his death,) in which the great statesman 
indicated the dangers of Italy from false 
friends and counselled delay. __ 

The King of Prussia pays, from his own 
purse, the entire expenses of the coronation at 
Koenigsberg, and of the festivities at Berlin, 
which will amount to nearly $500,000. It 
was a very silly waste of money. Thero is a 
determined demand by the Berlin press for 
Liberal measures and Constitutional reforms, 
and these are likely to be enacted so effectually 
as to break down the power of the ultra 
‘“Yunker” and Iligh-church party. These 
have been the ‘‘obstructives,” like our own 
Tory peers; they have been wont to plead 
“religion” as the ground of their conserva- 
tism, and thus it was that Dr. Stahl, the well- 


member of the Prussian Legislature, was the 
leader of the High party up to the time of his 
death, in summer last. 
Isaac Taylor, the well-known author of 
“The Natural History of Enthusiasm,” &:., 
delivered, on the evening of the 12th inst., 
the first of a series of winter lectures to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. Lis voice 
is not strong enough to be well heard in such 
a vast area. But the lecture itself, like every 
thing else produced by this remarkable man 


is published, by and by. A noble spectacle is 
that presented by the great gathering of young | 
men thus assembling. What a difference, in 
privilege, with the young men of England— 
especially those in large cities and towns, and 
in houses of business—as compared with those | 
of past generations? ‘Temptations thus lose 
their force—mind, heart, and conscience are 
all influenced—souls are now led to Christ, 
and God is glorified. | 
The Maynooth endowment is now receiving 
fresh attention, in consequence of the zeal of 
Mr. Whalley, member of Parliament, who has 
succeeded Mr. Spooner as its opponent in 
Parliament. Mr. Whalley, however, is too 
vehement, indiscriminate, and injudicious in 
his utterances, ever to take rank as a states- 
man. Nor is it likely, that as long as the 
Irish Establishment enjoys, by the favour of 
Parliament, its enormous revenues, that the 
endowment of $150000 per annum to May- 
nooth will be withdrawn. Ono evil thing ne- 
cessitates another, and thus also is it in refer- 
ence to State education endowments in Great 
Britain. Thus, it appears from the Report of 
the Committee of Council fur Education for 
1860-61, that Roman Catholic schools in Eng- 
land and Scotland had during the year re- 
ceived a total sum of $159,705, while from 
1830 to 1860 the total receipts had been 
$903,360. The principal teachers are females, 
and ‘‘the older boys are sacrificed to the larger 
number of little children.” There are three 
Romish Training Colleges at Mammersmill, 
(London,) Liverpool, and St. Leonard’s. Pro- 
selytism is the grand aim of all Romish ma- 
chinery in this country. The same is the case 
with the Sisters of Mercy Associations on the 
continent, and even the Jews are not forgot- 
ten. Thus, at Douai, in France, there has 
been ‘*‘the abduction of young Jewish girle,” 
and the government of the Emperor has with- 
drawn from the Ladies of the Holy Union its 
legal authorization. No doubt the “ladies” 
of this ‘‘holy” sisterbood will ‘“‘keep never 
mending,” and go on stealthilyas before. 
Trading in masses is also a great favour 


in France reveals the iniquities of the system. 
The case is as follows: 


‘“‘He had been concerned ina fraud case 
with an agent de change, and was in conse- 
quence suspended from his functions, In 
this case he founded a savings-bank for the 
clergy, and spent a great portion of the 
money. Ile promised 5 per cent., and a vol- | 
ume of one of his two religious reviews, 
20 franes and 15 francs a year for each 100 | 
francs. The clergy thought it a good invest- | 
ment, and were taken in. But the curious 
part of the case is, the revelations about a 
great mass traffic, which seems to be guing on 
In conjunction with the booksellers’ trade. 
It seems a church in Paris, which originaliy 
belonged toa society, became afterwards the 
property of the State, when, on investigation, 
it was found that the church was under the | 
obligation of saying 30,000 masses, which had | 
been paid for, but never said. This gave 
rise to anew industry. Several bvokselle s’ : 
shops in Paris have become the middlemen 
between the priests who received the orders @ 
for masses too numerous to be said by them- 
selves, and others who have no such orders. 
There are priests, for instance, who take 
orders fur many thousands, fur each of which 
they have t> get one franc. The bookseller — 
takes these masses off their hands, takes the 
money, and gives the priest a purtion of it | 
back in books; he then gives away these | 
masses to other priests who have no such ex- 
tensive orders, and pays them likewise in 
books, on which he gains 50, or more per cent. 
In this case the accused joined this trade to 
his other, and, in order to save his books, he 
falsified the returns of the masses said. He 
had taken 30,000, and had only performed 
6639. He put for one priest, wh» said 
60, 360; for another, who said 35, 335, and 
so on. Ile was condemned to three years’ 
imprisonment, 500 francs fine, and five years’ 
suspension.”—St. James’ Chronicle, Auy. 31, 
1861. 


Mr. Fleath, a clergyman, has been found 
guilty of heresy by the Judge of the Ecclesi- 
astical Court. He denies “ guilt.” 

The Protestant Alliance of Great Britain is 
increasing in numbers and in pecuniary re- 
sources. The Rev. Dr. Wylie has been in- 
stalled as the President of the Protestant In- 
stitute at Edinburgh. Young men will be 


knowledge of the Romish controversy in all its 

bearings. We have two grand antagonists 

to Protestantism—treacherous Tractarianism 

and avowed Popery—the first by far the most 

dangerous. Besides these there are political 

perils, from the number of Irish Papists in the 

House of Commons. Were Lord Derby in | 
power to-morrow, he would stoop to conciliate 

this party, in order to keep in office. Thus, 

when he was last in offize, his Minister of War 

gave Popish paid chaplains to the army, with 

large pay and high rank. We can only look 

to the Lord and Giver of life for that general 

quickening which will make Popery fall like 
Dagon before the ark of God. Souls per- 

ish in multitudes, and naught but the truth 

and Spirit of God, revealing a Saviour, can 

cleanse and save. Large numbers of [lighs 

church clergymen are found in rural parishes ; 

here and there crops up a noisy semi-Ritional- 

ist of the new school, heart and soul, in sym- 

pathy with Essays and Reviews. Thus last 

week the Rev. Mr. Health, one of this call, 

having preached and published that he had no 

longer faith in “guilt of sin,” satisfaction, 

payment of a penalty, and “discards altogether 

the substitution of Christ, and makes our jus- 

tification to consist, not in the imputation of 

Christ’s righteousness, but in Christ's own 

trust in the Father.”(!) This man held a 
living in the Diocese of Winchester. But 
there are many others who will, I fear, go 

unscathed, and their word doth eat as a can- 

ker. ‘‘Miserable comforters are they all.” 

Woe to the Caurch which harbours in its 
bosom these venomous serpents! D. 


The crying evil of our sermons is want 
of matter. We try to remedy this evil and 
that evil, when the thing we should do is 
to get some thing to say; and the labor- 
ious devotion of some young clergymen to 
rhetoric and style instead of theology, is as 
if one should study a cookery book, when 
he should be going to market. 


ing their thirty minutes’ meeting. 


at large. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A CHURCH DEDICATED. 


Messrs. Editors—The Presbyterian church 
editice of Gordon, was dedicated to the ser- 
vice of the God of the sanctuary on the 
22d of September. An appropriate sermon 
was preached by the Rev. J. P. Hudson, 
of McEwensville, and the prayer was offered 
by the Rev. J. Heisler, of the Lutheran 
Church. As the raging storm of the pre- 
vious night had subsided, the contrast was 
a happy one which presented a newly or- 
ganized church under a bright and cheering 
sky, going up for the first time to its own 
house of worship. Before the eye of the 
beholder, the newly-erected edifice stood 
forth as the monument of the kindness of 
an overruling Providence. Underneath the 
main building was to be seen a comfortably 
construeted basement-room, in process of 
preparation for the Sabbath-school, and the 
weekly services of the church. Overtop- 


ping the edifice, a suitably constructed spire, | 


appropriately carrying out the symmetry 
and design of the building; and within the 
enclosure, designed for the principal ser- 
vices of the house, an evidence of comfort 
promotive of the interests of worship. The 
edifice is not costly, but tasteful; and when 
the expected contribution from the Church 
Extension Board is received, it will be re- 
moved from those harassing circumstances 
so common to newly constructed churches. 

The thanks of the church are due to the 
Presbytery of Northumberland for her libe- 
ral responses to the appeals of the Rev. R. 
C. Bryson, in his efforts to procure the re- 
quisite funds. Also, thanks are due to the 
President of the Mine-Hill Railroad Com- 
pany for his liberal contribution, and to our 
good neighbour, the late pastor of the 
Second Presbyterian Church of Pottsville, 
for his donation of a handsome pulpit- Bible, 
aod for the liberal contributions which he 
was instrumental in procuring in answer to 
the solicitations of a lady member of the 
church. Truly, when we reflect upon our 
present happy condition, the eligible place 
of worship, the beauty and majesty of the 
surroundings of nature, and the relief and 
comfort which have been afforded to every 
mind,. we have reason to say with the 
Psalmist, Lord hath done great 
things for us, whereof we are glad;” and 
to reiterate the happy feelings of the past, 
«‘T was glad when they said unto me, Let 
us go into the house of the Lord.” B. 


For the Presbyterian. 


REVIVAL SCENES IN IRELAND. 


Messrs. Editors—The Banner of Ulster, 
of the 14th ult., contains a letter from the 


Rev. David Magill, of Boston, now in Bel- 
fast, from which I quote some extracts that | 


will be read with interest by the readers of 
the Presbyterian. 

«¢ Last week I walked along with a friend 
to the Queen’s Island. Being overtaken 
by a shower, we sought shelter in an old, 
wretched saw-pit, or something of the kind, 
open on all sides. It was about half-past 
one in the day. It was in the ship-buaild- 
ing yard. It appears that a certain number 
of ship-carpenters steal half an hour from 
their dinner-time for the purpose of exhor- 
tation and prayer. This was new to me, 
and [ presume it is to most of the readers 
of this paper, though not new to my friend 
accompanying. But soit is; there was a 
large company of men, some of them black 
as midnight, and all, of course, in working 
gear, engaged, by themselves, in conduct- 
I add 
nothing; to mention this is ground enough 
for thankfulness. | 

‘During the evening of yesterday I took 
tea with a family in Great Patrick street. 
Positive and absolute order forbids my 
mention of either host or hostess, but I can 


tell what I saw, for the sake of the Church 


After seven o'clock, knocks, and 
knocks, and knocks at the door repeated 
themselves, till about half-past the hour, 
when [ found the parlour, hall, and kitchen 
filled with praying and inquiring people, as 
is usual on such evenings. I was asked to 


_ open the meeting with prayer and the read- 


ing of the word. I read the second chap- 
ter of the Acts, and made some comments. 
It was then that ensued a scene such as I 
never in my life witnessed before. It was 
the application of my discourse—and such 
an application! I finished my exhortation 
by the text, ‘And whosoever calleth upon 
the name of the Lord, shall be saved.’ 
Dear readers, the people took God at his 
word, and they did call. The master of 
the house came forward. He asked this 
and the other one of the state of their soul. 


‘As the thing was new to me, [ listened to 


a conversation between the host and one 
of the inquirers. The host asked, ‘Have 
you found Christ?’ The reply was, ‘ No.’ 
‘Would you like to find him!’. ¢0O, yes!’ 
‘And what age are you?’ ‘Nearly seventy 
years old.’ ‘You have rejected Christ, 
then, for nearly seventy years?’ ‘It is too 
true, sir.’ ‘Christ is seeking you now, 
however,’ was the encouragement of the 
host, ‘and he says, My son, give me thine 
heart; and what answer do you give to 
Christ?? ‘Iam willing,’ was the response. 
‘The Lord make you willing,’ said the host. 
Farther it was asked, ‘Do you think Christ 
loves you?’ <I don’t know,’ was the an- 
swer. ‘Are these words true—Who loved 
me, and gave himself for me’? ‘Yes.’ 
‘Then, if Christ loved you, and gave him- 
self for you, you are saved.’ The inquirer 


replied, ‘I don’t feel that I am saved.’ |. 


‘But,’ said the exhorter, ‘where is it writ- 
ten, that he that feeleth shall be saved? It 
is written, he that believeth shall be saved. 
The moment you believe, you are saved, 
and have peace—for, bein& justified by 
faith, we have peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Do you think Christ 
loves you now?’ With tears in the poor 
man’s eyes, he stammered’out, ‘I think he 
does.’ It was then asked, ‘Do you confess 
the Lord Jesus Christ with your mouth?’ 
‘Yes.’ ‘Do you believe in your heart that 
God the Father raised Jesus Christ from 
the dead? ‘Yes.’ ‘God says, Thou that 
dost so confess and so believe, thou shalt 
be saved. Do you believe that? ‘I do.’ 
‘Then, are you saved?’ The old man said, 
‘I think I am.’ ‘But, God says, Thou 
shalt be saved—and if this be true, you 
must be saved.” The answer was, ‘God's 
word is true; I believe it—I am saved.’ 

«The old man then dropped on his knees 
in the halt, and poured out his thanks- 
givings in such meltiog strains as drew 
tears from the eyes of almost all who wit- 
nessed the scene. 

«©There were several other cases of an 
equally interesting character with this, 
which occurred before this hallowed meet- 


| ing broke up; but time and space forbid 
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| me referring to them now. 


since. 


We doubt not 
that the angels of God rejoiced at another 
sinner’s repentance; for it struck me that 
this old man, and most of those present, 
had been previously moved by the Spirit to 
seek this good man’s house in the clouds 
of night, to inquire if, happily, they might 
find Jesus. ; 

‘¢T am anold-fashioned Presbyterian, but 
I assure the readers of this paper, that such 
novelty did not offend me. I never ha@& 
such an application to any discourse as fol- 
lowed mine that evening. Young women 
prayed like ptophetesses among soldiers 
and sailors, and old men shouted for joy; 
and with truth did one exclaim, ‘This is 
none other than the house of God, and the 
very gate of heaven.’ I shall not soon for- 
get the ship-carpenters in their old wood- 
shed, and the prayer-meeting iu Great- 
Patrick street on Tuesday night.” - 


“ 


For the Presbyterian. © 


UNEMPLOYED MINISTERS. 


Messrs. Editors — Your editorial, in 
the Presbyterian of the 23d ult., is well 
calculated to call the attention of the 
Church to a very important subject, and 
possibly revive a discussion which ap- 
peared in your columns some three years 
The fact that your attention 
has now been called to the subject by 
‘ca much esteemed friend,’ shows that 
the subject has since, and now, occupies 
the attention of many minds in the Church. 

It was my privilege then to submit, very 
briefly, some views on the subject, which 
are in conformity with those expressed in 
your article alluded to. And I write now 
to express the hope that this important 
subject will again be agitated until some 
suitable plan is devised by our Church, for 
bringing in contact our vacant churches 
and unemployed ministers. 

What objection is there to makiog our 
Board of Domestic Missions this medium, 
at the same time requesting the Presby- 
teries to make known to this agency the 
number of unewployed ministers within 
their bounds, and the qualifications of each, 
age, experience, &c. | | 

In this way, it occurs to me, the fitness 
or otherwise of many, who are now without 
a charge, to fill vacancies might be arrived 
at, witbout the necessity or expense of a 
visit. The Presbyteries certainly have a 
duty, aod an important duty, to perform in 
this matter, which, in co operation with the 
Board, would undoubtedly result in the 
settlement of many worthy persons, who 
are too modest to prefer their claims, and, 
alas! often too poor to visit vacant church- 
es when apprised of them, and invited asa 
candidate. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


~ COME HOME TO DIE. 


BY H. L. PARMELEE. 
Come home to die! that his look might rest 
A: the last on the places he loved the best; 
On the grassy slope, with the maples green, 
And the broad brook rippling in between; 
With the far off hills where the sun went down, 
And left on their summits a shining crown, 
Which had seemed to his childish eyes t’ enfold 
The streets of that city of pearly gold! 


Come home to die!—he had wandered wide, 
And warred with the world in his bitter pride; 
He had known the ruin of home and hearth, 
And buried the dearest hopes of earth; 

Seen his kindred shrink, as they felt the ban, 
Which a cold world casts on a fallen man, 
And had vowed in his heart not to seek that home, } 
Till the outcast scorned should a conqueror come. 


Come home to die! as a conqueror comes— 


- How seek the victors their childhood’s home? 


With a wondering crowd at the chariot’s side, 
And the silken banners ontspreading wide; 
With the joyous peal of the old church bell, 
And the plaudits the conqueror loves so well. 
And came he thus to his home again, 

With the loyal shouts of a lordly train? 


He came to die, with his manhood past, 

And his haughty spirit bowed down at last; 
To pass through the valley of death alone, 

No hand to rear a memorial stone. 

Yet he died a victor, who well might hear 
The triumphs rung on his dying ear— 

And with shouts of angels, the gates of heaven 
Flew wide to welcome a soul forgiven! 


For the Presbyterian. 


The Late Action of the Synod of Missouri. 


Messrs. Editors—In your paper of No- 
vember 23d, is a brief communication from 
the Rev. S. J. P. Anderson, D.D., Stated 
Clerk of the Synod of Missouri, communi- 
cating a copy of a resolution of that body, 
which he regards ‘‘as an item of some in- 
terest,”” and which, in italics, he informs 
your readers, was adopted ‘unanimously 
and without debate.” That resolution is in 
these words: 

*‘ Resolved, That the action of the Assembly 
in May last, in relation to the political condi- 
tion of the country, was unscriptural, uncon- 
stifutional, unwise, and unjust; and that we 
therefore solemnly protest against it, and de- 
clare it of no binding force whatever upon 
this Synod, or upon the members of the Pres- 
byterian Church within our bounds.” 


As the statement of Dr. Anderson, that 


this resolution was adopted unanimously 


and without debate,’’ may create the im- 


pression among our brethren in other parts 
of the country, that the resolution expresses 
the unanimous sentiment of. the churches 
within the bounds of the Synod; and as 
the resolution receives hereabouts, and may 
receive elsewhere, a construction deeply in- 
jurious to our churches, I deem it proper 
to say a few words in relation to it. - 

The unofficial history of the adoption of 
the resolution is, that at a night meeting 
of the Synod, on the last day of its session, 
the resolution was written by a minister 
from this city, as he states, in about a min- 
ute, and immediately proposed and adopted, 
without debate, and without amendment, 
except to add the word ‘‘unscriptural,”’ at 
the suggestion of a brother present. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the resolu- 
tion is susceptible of two constructions. Its 
author declares that the only intent in his 
mind was to assail the constitutionality of 
the Assembly’s action; not to touch its 
substance. But it is hardly going too far, 
to say that nine men out of every ten, read- 
ing it with no more careful analysis than 
persons usually employ in reading such 
things, would receive the impression that 
it isa clear manifestation of disloyalty to 


the government of the United States, and 


a certain, if not a direct, encouragement of 
rebellion. At least, such is the impression 
painfully made upon the great body of loyal 
Presbyterians io this region. 


As the unanimous action of the Synod” 


might imply unanimity among the churches 
in the sentiment embraced in this construc- 
tion of the resolution, it is well that some 
word should go to your readers to remove 


avy such implication. It is, unfortuaately, 


| Bible. 


too true that disloyalty has found a place 
in the hearts of many Presbyterians in this 


ministry, who io latter times have become 
| ITigh-church symbolists. Prior to the recent 


State; but it is very far from being true, | infection of the symbolic mania, we had 


that there is any thing like unanimity 
among them in that feeling. J'rom all the 
information at my command, my belief is, 
that a poll of the Church in the Synod of 
Missouri, either by ministers, ruling elders, 
or private members, would show a large 
majority of loyal elders and members, if 
not of ministers. May God forgive some 


of the last, for the pernicious example of 


open disloyalty by which they may have 
led the young and the inconsiderate into 
disaffection to their country! | 
Much more might be said in regard to 
the action of Synod, but perhaps it would 
not do good. My object is accomplished, 
if those who read Dr. Anderson’s note shall 
be apprised, first, that the author of the 
resolution explicitly denies that it was in- 
teaded to express disloyalty; and second 
that the Presbyterian Church in the Synod 
of Missouri is not disloyal. D. 


Life of Truber, the Reformer of the Slavi. 


A considerable number of recent bio- 
graphical works restore the memory of dis- 
tinguished reformers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. None of them possesses a greater 
interest than a life of Truber, one of the 
reformers of Austria, by Sillem. (Erlan- 
gen, 1861) Born in 1508, canon and cur- 
ate at several places in Carniola and Carin- 
thia, Truber seems to have, early in life, 
been impressed with the truth of the new 
doctrines of the TAformation. His whole 
life was thenceforth devoted to this one 
great. cause, and he became banner-bearer 
of the Reformation among a large class of 
Slavic tribes in south-western Europe, com- 
prised under the collective name of Ser- 
vians. All these tribes had been for seve- 
ral centuries under the rule of the Roman 
Church; but so utterly had the instruction 
of the people been neglected by the priests, 
that Truber expressly stated in 1582:— 
‘‘Thirty-four years ago there was not a 
letter, not a register, still less a book to be 
found in our language; people regarded 
the Vendish and Hungarian idioms as too 
coarse to be written or read. Oaly a few 
branches of the Servian race, the Dalma- 
tians on the Adriatic, and the inhabitants 
of Servia Proper, had the beginnings of a 
literature; but they were without commu- 
nication with, and influence on, the larger 
number of tribes, as the Windes of Slavia, 
Carniola, and Carinthia; the Croats, the 
Sclavonians, all in the dominions of Aus- 
tria, and the Bosnians and Montenegrins 
in Turkey.”” Notwithstanding this ignor- 
ance of his countrymen, Truber conceived 
the plan of giving them a translation of the 
He and his assistants in this great 
work met every where with opposition and 
persecution; but their activity and zeal 
conquered all obstacles, and they succeeded 
in at last partially performing their task. 
A noble patron, the Duke of Wurtemberg, 
established for them a Slavic printing press. 
Thither Truber went, and after writing 
several books for religious instruction, he 
published the Gospel of Matthew in a Vin- 
dish translation, Tubingen, 1555, and two 
years later the whole New Testament. At 
the same time a translation for the Dalmatic- 
Croatians was planned, and several works 
for their instruction printed and distributed. 
Had not these germs been exterminated by 
the rude hand of the persecutor, they would 
have been, without doubt, the beginning 
of a flourishing literature, which, in all 
probability, would have been as fully Pro- 
testant as the Kaglish, German, or Scandi- 
navian. But in this case despotism was 
triumphant; carnal weapons were success- 
fully used to plunge the people back into 
Romanism and the lowest depths of ignor- 
ance; and not until the present century 
have the endeavours of Truber to give to 
his people a literature been vigorously ree 
sumed. The oppressed tribes of the Ser- 
vians are again stirring and drawing toward 
a union; though at present mostly Roman 
Catholics or Greek Christians, they find 
some of the noblest monuments of their 
nascent literature of Protestant origin; and 
the biography of Truber is therefore cer- 
tainly a most timely publication. The work 
cannot but be productive of much good.— 
Methodist. 


Parties in the Lutheran Chureh. 


‘The Rev. Professor Springer, of Spring- 
field, Illinois, in a letter to the editor of 
the Lutheran Observer, says:—‘ As to the 
native and Knglish-speaking portion of the 
Church, who can fail to see that it is not 
in sympathy with the foreign, and not re- 


_| cognized by it, as being truly Lutheran ? 


Who so uninformed, as not to know that 
the portion of the Church with which you 
and many of our most intelligent ministers 
and laymen are in sympathy, is constantly 
spoken of by the old Lutheran party as 
being un-Lutheran? What, then, is left 
as the true position of the American and 
English-speaking Lutherans, but to be and 
to confess themselves on a platform of faith 
and ritual different from that of our Euro- 
pean namesakes? We are different, let us 
confess it. The world will then kuow dis- 
tinctly where we stand, and we of like 
views and feelings will stand closer together, 
and thereby be more efficient as labourers 
for Christ. I have no hesitancy in declar- 
ing for a more compact organization of the 
American Lutherans on the basis of the 
Awmerican Recension of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, or some other basis, if possible, 
more acceptable. In this more compact 
organization must be embraced the idea of 
a plain and unequivocal renunciation of the 
peculiar and distinctive features of the 
European symbolists, who hold to the cere- 
monies of the Mass, private confession and 
absolution, baptismal regeneration, and the 
real presence of the body and blood of Christ. 
in the Lord’s Supper. The class of Luthe- 
rans holding these views attach far more 
importance to them than they deserve, and, 
what is worse, they will not fraternize with 
us who differ from them on these unessen- 
tial points. Too many seem to think it a 
greater virtue to be Lutherans than Chris- 
tians. They seem to me, however, to be 
more partisan than Christian.”” To which 
the editor replies:—««It is an undeniable 
fact, that a most lamentable spirit of dis- 
sension has prevailed among us; that this 
dissension has arisen chiefly from the con- 
flict between the High-church symbolic 
pretensions of the foreign element and the 
more evangelical and liberal views of the 
native Lutheran Church. But we must do 
justice to our German brethren; not a few 
of them are as spiritual and liberal as we 
could wish, and decidedly more so than 
even some of our natiye brethren in the 


peace and harmony; we saw eye to eye, 
and heart beat with heart. God was with 
us; revivals were frequent; and the word 
had free course and was glorified. We look 
forward to the happy period when God will 
again bless us with those good times. We 
even now farcy that our Old-school breth- 
ren are relaxing, and we indulge the hope 
that they will soon open their eyes wide to 
their mistake, come down from their high 
position, and be more than ever disposed to 

) cultivate love, cherish confidence, and cor- 
dially co-operate in promoting concord and 
building up Gud’s kingdom.” 


Where to Find a Perfect Minister. 

The people of one of the out-pirishes of 
Virginia wrote to Dr. Rice, who was then 
at the head of the Theological Seminary, 
in Prince Kdward, for a minister. They 
said they wanted a man of first-rate talents, 
for they had run down considerably, and 
needed building up. They wanted one who 
could write well, fur some of the young 
people were very nice about that matter. 
They wanted one who could visit a good 
deal, for their former minister had neglected 


that, and they wanted to bring that up— 


They wanted a man of very gentlemanly de- 
portment, for some thought a great deal of 
that. And so they went on, describing a 
perfect minister. The last thing they 
mentioned was, they gave their last minis- 
ter $350; but if the Doctor would send 
them such a man as 'they had described, 
they would raise another $50, making it 
$400. The Doctor sat right down and 
wrote them a reply, telling them they had 
better forthwith make out a call for old Dr. 
Dwight, in heaven; for he did not know of 
any ove in this world who answered this 
description; and as Dr. Dwight had been 
living so long on spiritual food, he might 
not need so much for the body, and possibly 
he might live on $109. 


First Presbyterian Church, Steubenville, 
Ohio. 


It was just twenty-five years S.ibbath 
before last since the Rev. Dr. H. G. 
Comingo began his ministrations in the 
First Presbyterian Church, Steubenville, 
and the interesting occasion was celebrated 
in a becoming manner. 

At a meeting of the congregation, it was 

resolved that we celebrate the Quarter Cen- 
tennial Anniversary of the pastoral rela- 
tion of Dr. Il. G. Comingo as pastor of our 
church, and that we extend an invitation 
to the several ministers of all the evan- 
gelical churches of this city, and to the 
congregation of the Second Presbyterian 
Church. The congregation of the Second 
Church united with the First in the exer- 
cises of the occasion. 
On the morning of the Sabbath, Dr. 
Comingo preached-an instructive and elo- 
quent discourse to a crowded house, from 
Psalm cxliii. 5, “I remember the days of 
old,’ The preacher first drew a con- 
trast between the outgoing and incoming 
quarter of a century. IIe then proceeded 
to notice the providential circumstances 
that brought him to this field, and the 
inner working of his own miod ino here 
remaining. He gave an account of the 
rise of the various churches of the city, 
and a brief glance at the past of the First 
Church. There had been, in this charge, 
seven remarkable revivals since 1831. 
Two churches had been organized from 
this one since 1837, and although there 
had been a large number of removals and 
deaths, yet now there were eighty mem- 
bers more than in 1837. The whole num- 
ber of members added since the organiza- 
tion of this church, in 1801, is thirteen 
hundred and seven; of these, eight hun- 
dred and five have been added during the 
last quarter century. 

About a hundred thousand dollars had 
gone from this church into the various 
channels of benevolence. ‘The review 
of the past twenty-five years,’ said the 
preacher, ‘affords much for thanksgiving, 
but more for profound humiliation, on the 
part of the pastor.” He then recurred te 
many of the pleasant things of his pas- 
torate, and to some of the mournful things, 
and also to matters and things learned in a 
pastorate of twenty-five years. He closed 
with a glance at the future, and the final 
assembly at the end of time. The impres- 
sion made by the discourse was deep and 
solemn. 

Dr. C. C. Beatty, the predecessor of 
Dr. Comingo as pastor of the First Church, 
had been invited by the session to fill the 
pulpit in the evening, but failed to be 
present on account of indisposition. The 
Rev. J. B. Patterson, of the Second 
Church, preached instead an admirable 
sermon from the text, «‘No man liveth to 
himself.” 

In the continuance of the exercises of 
this joyful occasion, a meeting was ap- 
pointed to be held io the First Church on 
the Tuesday evening following. When 
the appointed hour had arrived, the house 
was filled with a deeply interested audience. 
The exercises were opened with prayer by 
the Rev. M. Abbot, of the Methodist Pro- 
testant Church. An address was then 
made by Dr. Beatty, in which he pre- 
sented, in astrong light, the great advan- 
tages of long pastorates, and deprecated 
the tendency to change, so common in our 
times. He bore strong testimony to the 
great excellence of Dr. Comingo as a 
preacher, a pastor, and as a brother greatly 
beloved. | 

Mr. Drennen, on behalf of the officers 
and congregation of the First Church, 
then presented to Dr. Comingo a purse of 
gold and a handsome suit of clothes, as a 
testimonial of their love for him, and their 
gratitude to him for his abundant and 
faithful labours since he had been their 
pastor. 

The Doctor, in accepting the gift, said 
that he had generally been a « Looker-on 
in Vienna,” and he now found that to be 
the observed of all observers, was rather a 
sore trial to his modesty. He said that 
while he felt conscious that he had ever 
sought them, and not theirs—the flock, and 
not the flecce—yet this evening he sud- 
denly found himself in possession of the 
fleece, and that the finest of the wool; nay, 
more, without becoming an Argonaut, he 
fouod himself in possession of the golden 
fleece He felt that there were circum- 
stances in which even St. Paul would 
acknowledge that it ‘‘7s a great thing that 


we should reap your carnal things,” when 
it betokens so clearly the good feeling aad 


affection of a grateful people to their pas- 
tor. Ifa cup of cold water given to a 
disciple, in the name of a disciple, should 
not be without its reward, then their re- 
ward was sure. 

Several short addresses were now made. 
The Rev. J. B. Patterson, of the Second 
Church, said he and his wife (th® Second 
Church) had come back to spend a plea- 
sant evening with their mother. (The 
Second Church was a colony from the First 
Church ) It was delightful to them, on 
the occasion of joy and gladness, to meet 
once more at the old family hearth. The 
Rev. Mr. Andrews, of the United Presby- 
terian Church, and the Rev. Mr. Christian, 
of the Kpiscopal Church, also made ad- 
dresses appropriate to the occasion. Pro- 
fessor Reid, of the Steubenville Female 
Seminary, gave a pleasant reminiscence of 
his first meeting with Dr. Comingo, in the 
valley of Chamouni, in Switzerland. He 
described the scene of their first mecting, 
in the presence of Mount Blanc, and the 
mer-de-glace, gave his first impression of 
the stranger, and a report of the Doctor's 
conversation, suggested by the glorious 
scenery around them. At the close of his 
remarks, he presented Dr. Comingo with a 
little bouquet of wild flowers, gathered by 
himself on Mount Blanc, with the wish 
‘that the friendship begun in a far-off 
land, now cemented by Christian love, 
would continue into that other far-off land, 
from which no traveller returns.”’ 

After the singing of a grand anthem in 
fine style by the choirs of the two churches, 
the whole assembly adjourned to a large 
hall in the city, to partake of a mag. 
nificent supper, which had been prepared 
by the ladies of the First Church. Pro- 
bably eight hundred people partook of the 
supper. It has been a really joyous and 
happy occasion. The pastor’s heart is re- 
freshed by so many cheering evidences of 
affection. He feels strengthened for future 
work, and the hearts of his people are knit — 
to him in closer bonds than ever.—Steu- 
benville paper. : 


CHOOSE A GREAT OBJECT. 


The amount of life’s achievement de- 
pends very much on the work that a man 
takes hold of. Wilberforce used to say of 
Sir Walter Scott’s fine romances, that they 
always put him in mind of a giant cracking 
nuts. I saw at St. Omer’s an illuminated 
manuscript, which was the result of thirty 
years patient labour. Alexander conquer- 
ed the world, and Paul evangelized it, in 
less time than that. Many a man has 
taken as much time to fashion a curious 
toy as it would have taken him to build a 
house, or a ship. Let us not work upon 
toys; or, labour long and hard as we will, 
we shall have nothivg but toys to show at 
last as the result of our life’s work. For 
no man’s work can be higher than his aim, 
or longer than his plan. The greatest ob- 
ject, incomparably, to which human wit 
and energy can be directed, and on which 
this frail and short life can be expendedp 
is to serve God and to save men. Whether 
we look at the inherent dignity of the ob- 
ject, or the vastness and durability of its 
results, or the magnificence of its rewards, 
it surpasses any other human enterprise, 
infinitely more thaw St. Peter’s at Rome 
surpasses the cob-house built by a child. 

And what is peculiarly encouraging here, 
is that this mightiest of human or created 
works is within the reach of the weakest 
and the meanest of labourers. Though 
you have not the skill or the strength to 
execute any thing which shall bring you 
riches, position, or fame, among your fel- 
low-men, yet you may win a crown, a scep- 
tor, a throne, a kingdom, among the lasting 
and imperishable things that are not seen, 
and are eternal. For hath ichosen 
the foolish things of the world to confound 
the wise; and God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the things 
that are mighty; and base things of the 
world, and things which are despised, hath , 
God chosen, yea, and things which are not, 
to bring to naught things that are; that no 
flesh might glory in his presence.” And 
Jesus says, “If any man will serve me, let 
him follow me, and where I am, there shall 


my servant be.”’—Tract Journal. 


THE SOLDIER AND HIS OFFICER. 


The heart-sustaining and soul-comforting 
influence of the precious truths of the holy 
Bible at a dying hour, was manifested in 
the case of a poor soldier who was mortally 
wounded in the battle of Waterloo. 

Having received the wound that was to 
cause his death, his companion conveyed 
him to some distance, and laid him down 
under a tree. Before he left him, the dying 
soldier entreated him to open his knapsack 
and take from it his Pocket-Bible, and read 
to him a small portion of it before he died. 
When asked what portion of it he should 
select, he desired him to read John xiv. 27: 
‘“* Peace I leave with you, my peace I give 
unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid.” ‘‘Now,” said he, 
‘I die happy. I desire to have peace with 
God; and | possess the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding” A little while 
after, one of the officers passed him, and 
seeing him in such an exhausted state, 
asked him how he did? He said, “I die 
happy, for { enjoy peace with God which 
passeth all understanding,” and then ex- 
pired. 

The officer left him and went into the 
battle, where he was soon after mortally 
wounded. When surrounded by his brother 
officers, full of anguish and dismay, he cried 
out, ‘*O! I would give ten thousand worlds, 
if I had them, if I but possessed that peace 
which gladdened the heart of a dying 
soldier, whom [ saw lying under a tree; 
for he declared that he possessed the peace 
of God which passeth all understanding. I 
know nothing of this peace! I die misera- 
ble! fur I die in despair !”—Ecaminer. 


RELIGION AND PATRIOTISM. 


In these days of civil war, not a few men 
have gone to the tented field to battle for 
the right. An instance of this kiod lately 
occurred in Connecticut, in the town where 
Governor Trumbull, of revolutionary mem- 
ory, lived. My informant said he noticed 
a sober-looking young man passing along to 
church with a book in his hand. A short 
time since, he came to my informer and 
said, “I have been thinking about going to 
the war. I have no family, and came to 
this country from Eoglaod when | was nine 
years old. I trust I have made my peace 
with God, and am going to*devote my life 
to my country. I want to give my property 
to the little church of which I am a mem- 
ber, and if the church dies, [I wish the 
money to go to fureign missions. I want 
to go to-morrow and enlist in the army of 


my country.”’— Boston Recorder. 
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Che Presbyterian. 


606 Chestnut street, ; 
530 Broapwar, New York. 


‘BATURDAY, December 7, 1861. 


OFFER FOR 1862. 


ITH the expiration of the present year, the 
= Presby'erian nearly completes the thirty- 
“first of its existence, and notwithstanding the 
many causes resulting from the troubled state of 
our country, which have operated to withdraw 
attention and patronage from religious journals, 
‘we have received from our friends many mani- 
festations of approval, as well as numerous addi- 
tions to the number of our subscribers. ; 

The Presby'erian is published simultaneously in 
NEW YORK, 


@ PHILADELPHIA, 
anp BALTIMORE. 


Our arrangements keep our readers advised as to 
the current affairs in all of those cities, not only as 
regards our own churches, but as to the general 
interests of religion, and whatever else may pro- 
perly come within the scope of this journal. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE 
of the Presbyterian from our own land, and from 
various parts of the world, for extent and variety, 
is at present inferior to that of 
NO OTHER RELIGIOUS JOURNAL. 

During the coming year we will have a rhuch 
larger amount of talent in this department, and 
will also enlarge the list of our 

ABLE CONTRIBUTORS. 


In view of the 


MANY IMPROVEMENTS 
which our experience as journalists will enable us 
to make, we now appeal to our-friends to lend 
their aid to extend still further the circle of our 


readers. 


A SYSTEMATIC EFFORT 

could easily add two or three thousand names to 
our list of subscribers by the beginning of the new 
year. 
NO PRESBYTERIAN FAMILY 

should be without a Presbyterian newspaper. In 
order to lead to a general effort for this object, we 
make the following 


LIBERAL OFFER. 


1. Any person sending us one new name, with 
two dollars, may retain the fifty cents, and we will 
send one paper for one year to the new subscriber 
for the two dollars. 

2. To every person sending us the name of five 
new subscribers, with one year’s payment in ad vance 
($1250), we will give the sum of five dollars, 
which may be deducted from the sum forwarded 
to us. 

This is not to be considered as a reduction of 
terms, but simply as a premium offered to those 
who will aid in enlarging our subscription list, 
and this arrangement will only hold until 

TAE FIRST OF JANUARY, 1862. 
Let our friends see if they cannot put a paper into 


EVERY FAMILY. 


TERMS. 
One copy for one year, ; $2. 50 
Five copies to one address, for one year, $10 00 


Eleven copies to one address, for one year, $20 00 
Seventeen copies to one address, for one year, $30 00 
Twenty-six copies to one address, do. $45 00 

Specimen Copies will be sent, on application, for one 
week, or a month. 

{17> The money must always be sent in advance. 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post paid, 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & Co. 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


PRESIDENTIAL MrssaGe.—We lay be- 
fore our readers the President’s Annual 
Message entire. It is a. compact, Jumin- 
ous, and practical document, and derives a 
singular interest from the peculiarity of the 
times. All should read it; and all loyal 
men will rejoice that it affords not the 
slightest evidence that our government has 
any intention of receding from its present 
high and patriotic ground. | 


Nor Reavy ror Union.—Referring to 
Dr. N. L. Rice’s late publication, Our 
Country and the Church, the American 
Presbyterian makes the following deliver- 
ance: 

_ shall begin to believe that the lead- 
ing minds of the ‘Old-school’ branch of the 
Presbyterian Church are thoroughly and 


incurably infected by their long subserviency 


to Southern dictation, and incapacitated ut- 
terly from rendering sincere and earnest 
support to their country, in its. hour of 


need.”’ 
It is but a few weeks since the American 


_ Presbyterian professed its willingness to re- 


unite with those whom it now accuses of 
unworthy ‘subserviency to Southern dic- 
tation,” and insincerity in their “support 
of their country.” Can it really want to 
be in communion with those against whom 
it brings such foul charges? 


Missionarigs.—On Monday, the 4th of 
November, the Rev. James S. Barr and wife 
sailed from BostOn in the ship Albert Gal- 


- latin, Captain Stover, for Calcutta, whence 


they would shortly pass up the country to 
the mission station at Sealkote, Northern 
India. 


INTERESTING CustoM.—It was, until 
recently, a custom in Iceland, and one 
which might better have been perpetuated 
than many which are preserved, for a fami- 
ly to accompany a stranger guest to the 
outside of the house, and commend him to 
& prosperous journey in a farewell song. 
The following is a translation of one of 
these farewells : 
« God's right hand be holden o’er thee, 
Circling thee with peace profound ; 


May his shading wings protect thee, 
Guardian angels watch around. 


« Jesys’ death and precious bloodshed | 
Bring thee blessing evermore; 
May thy soul, thy life, thy honour, 
In his keeping rest secure.” 


GENERAL ORDER. 


GENERAL ORDER concerning religious 
services in the army, has just been 


issued by General McClellan, which we 
gladly copy: 
GeneraL Orvers—No. 48. 
Heap-Quarters ARMY OF THE 
Wasuineton, November 27, 1861. 
The Sunday morning company inspections 
rescribed by article thirty, Revised Army 
egulations, will hereafter be made at eight 
o’clock A.M. Congress having by law pro- 
vided for the of chaplains for the 
army, it was no doubt designed, and the Gene- 
ral commanding directs, that no officer place 
obstacles in the way of a proper exercise of 
the functions of thejr offices. It is therefore 
ordered that in future the Sunday morning 
services will commence at eleven o’clock, un- 
less manifest military reasons prevent. Com- 
manding officers will see that all persons 
connected with their commands, when not on 
guard, or other important duty requiring their 
constant attention, have the opportunity af- 
forded them of attending divine service. 

The second article of war earnestly recom- 
mends all officers and soldiers diligently to 
attend divine service, and attaches a penalty 
for irreverent behaviour while at the place of 
worship. : 

Chaplains will at all times be permitted 


visit the camps, quarters, and hospitals within 


the limits of the commands to which they are 
attached, to hold free and uninterrupted inter- 
course with the officers and soldiers off daty. 
Chaplains will not in future be required to 
appear at reviews or inspections, as it is be- 
lieved their time and services may be more 
profitably employed elsewhere. 

It is enjoined upon all persons connected 
with the army toepreserve at all times a re- 


spectful deportment towards chaplains, and to 


give them a hearty co-operation in their efforts 
to promote and improve the moral condition 
of the army. By command of 

Major-General 
8. Wituiams, Assistant Adjutant General. _ 


from contact with it. 
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THE LIFE OF A STUDENT OF THE | 


WORD OF GOD. 


OHN BROWN, of Haddington, is a 
name well known in the Presbyterian 
churches of our land, and in the churches 
of the same faith in Scotland and: Ireland. 
In the small, but ugually well-selected and 
well-used libraries to be seen in the houses 
of grave and devout elders of the past gen- 
eration, or of the more intelligent church 
members of the same time, his Dictionary 
of the Holy Bible was a prominent book. 
His Self-interpretiog Bible was also es- 
teemed a useful help in the study of the 
holy word, by these who loved to take the 
truth fresh from the sacred page, and fix it 
in their minds in the inspired language. 
Himself originaliy a poor Scottish boy, he 
was lifted from the sheep fold to the pulpit 
of the Secession Church through the patron- 
age and kind assistance of Drs. Ralph and 
Kbenezer Erskine, the fathers of that 
Church. By great industry he gathered 
vast stores of learning, and became, iu 
time, the theological instructor in a body 
where sound and extensive theological Jearn- 
ing has been rigorously demanded of all 
who would enter ifs ministry. 

The eldest son of this eminent man bore 
his father’s name, and entered early into 
the ministry of the Secession Church. In 
a small church, not far from Edinburgh, 
he found a field wide enough for his efforts, 
and sufficiently conspicuous to satisfy his 
subdued ambition. There, for a period of 
fifty five years, extending from 1777 to 
1832, he faithfully preached the gospel of 
Christ, and showed to a people who loved 
him and revered him, a growing saintliness 
of character, and purity and simplicity of 
life, which gave testimony to the power of 
that gospel in moulding and refining the 
heart of man. 

In the secluded village of Whitburn, 
where this quiet and laborious pastor spent 
his long life, there was born to him a son, 
to whom he gave his own and his father’s 
name, Joho Brown, the third. He entered, 
in due time, the ministry of the Secession 
Church, as his fathers had before him; and 
his ministry continued down to our day, 
terminating in 1858. As his biography, 
written by Dr. Cairns, of Berwick, will 
probably not be republished in this country, 
we take the occasion to draw attention to 
him as one whose long life was filled up 
mainly by one work, and by one study— 
the thorough, constant, devout study of 
God’s Word. 

We have a pleasant glimpse given us, in 
connection with his early studies, of the 
«Divinity Hall” of the Secession Church 
in the first years of the present century. 
The chief figure there—indeed, the only 
figure visible above the rank of students— 
is that of Dr. Lawson, who succeeded John 
Brown of Haddington in the office of In- 
structor in Divinity in this church. Pro- 
fessor of Theology we would call him, and 
he was this, and Professor of Church His- 
tory, and of Church Government, and of 
the Oriental Languages, and of every thing 
then taught to theological students. A man 
of -wonderful erudition was this old divine, 
with a memory so capacious that he could 
reproduce almost entire the English Bible, 
on which he habitually lectured with the 
book shut, and had also by heart large por- 
tions of the Scriptures in the Greek and 
Hebrew languages, with a knowledge of 
the Fathers, and of modern dogmatic theo- 
logians, as profound as it was extensive; and 
possessed, withal, with a character of singu- 
lar sanctity and simplicity, with a dash of 
Scottish humour, so that the students, who 
were amazed and benefitted by the extent 
and accuracy of his learning, were also im- 
pressed and won by the natural attractions 
and spiritual graces to be seen in him. 
Such was the good and venerable instructor 
to whom young Brown was sent to prepare 
for the great office to which he had conse- 
crated his life. It speaks well for this man, 
whose learning was so varied and so mi- 
nute, that he carefully impressed it upon 
his pupils that it must be visible in the 
pulpit only in its results; and it speaks 
well for the pupil whom we are writing of, 
that when he came once to preach before 
his preceptor, and had for his theme a text 
which might have served as an occasion 
for arraying conflicting views in interpreta- 
tion, and bringing forth much recondite 
learning, he hastily brushed all this away, 
and proceeded directly to a statement of 
results, and a practical use of them. Dr. 
Lawson’s “pithy encomium” may be well 
remembered by all preachers to the multi- 
tude—* Mr. John, you have, I am glad to 
see, a way of getting at the kernel, without 
breaking your teeth on the shell.” 

From the Divinity Hall John Brown 
went, as pastor, to Biggar, q small town 
not far from the capital of Edinburgh, 
where he remained sixteen years, removing 
from there to Rose Street church, Eudin- 
burgh, and thence to the Broughton Place 
church, in the same city, where he remain- 
ed until his death, adding to this pastor- 
ship, in due time, the Professorship of 
Kixegetical Theology, in the “Divinity 
Hall’ of the Secession Church, which was 
entirely re-organized in the year 1834. It 
was in preparation for this place, and in 
the fulfilment of the duties connected with 
it, that he became, and continued to be, 
one of the most thorough, profound, and 
diligent students of the word of God, which 
this generation of men has seen. 

The incidents by which he was led into 


| this laborious and life long study are given 


in his biography. Chief among these was 
the fact, that in his library were two huge 
folios containing Vitringa’s Commentary 
on Isaiah. Not at all appalled by their 
size, he read them through, and seems to 
have been smitten by the same love for 
patient and thorough-going investigation 
which they make manifest. Thencefor- 
ward, to the day of his death, his daily, 
unintermitted work was to search into and 
draw out the meaning of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. His preaching became largely ex- 
pository, and was enriched with the vast 
accumulation of scriptural knowledge, ac- 
quired in his private and favourite study. 
The various publications which came from 
his hands partook of the same character, 
even when they were controversial, or dis- 
cussed some question connected with the 
policy of his own Church. He was filled 


continually the truth which he absorbed 
It was io him as a 
spring of living water. 

It is somewhat remarkable, and, we 
think, not a little to the honour of this 
man, that forty years of this constant 
devotion to one study, and forty years of a 
labortous ministry had passed away, before 
he gave any of the direct results of this 
long-continued investigation of the holy 
book to the world. Ina Note book of his 
own is found the following entry :—«< Be- 
gan to lecture on John’s Gospel, June or 
July, 1807.” This is about the datc of the 
serious commencement of his Biblical stu- 
dies. In 1848, he published his Hcposi- 
tory Discourses on the First Epistle of Peter, 
followed in the next ten years, the closing 
years of his life, by a series of Commen- 
taries, many of which are now well-known 
to the Church, and which have been gen- 
erally received as the best exegetical works 


which have come from the hand of a Scot- 


with the word of God, and he gave out 


tish writer. The long interval between | 
these two dates was the inttrval of quiet, 

patient, uninterrupted study. We suppose 

that the history of literary labours has few 

parallels to present of so long and such 

diligent culture, and such full and abund- 

ant ingathering, when the Jate harvest be- 

gan.. What the labourer thought of him- 

self and his work, may be gathered from 

his modest word, in reviewing his life, «I 

regard it as the highest privilege of my life, 

that it has been spent in a prolonged strug- 

gle to bring out the mind of God from bis 

own word” And in regard to the future, 

and his own fame, he was content to say, 
that “if I have written any thing that 

will live after me, it is because it has 

been linked on to the everlasting word of 
God.” 

The only ripple on the flow of this calm 
and studicus life was occasioned by a con- 
troversy which arose in the Secession Church, 
upon the subject of the limitation of the 
atonement, and some kindred points, in 
which controversy Dr. Brown became grad- 
ually involved. The suspicions of many 
of the ministers and members having been 
excited, it was thought proper and neces- 
sary, by Dr. Brown and his friends, that a 
trial should be had, and accordingly, in the 
year 1845, he was placed at the bar of what 
was then the highest court of his Church, 
the Synod. Several distinct charges were 
made, and after a long, patient, and severe 
examination, the result was recorded in the 
following words:—*Synod finds that there 
gxists no ground even for the suspicion that 
Dr. Brown holds, or has ever held, any 
opinion on the points under review incon- 
sistent with the word of God, or the subor- 
dinate standards of this Church.” Whether 
the deliverance of the Synod was correct or 
not, we have but slender means of judging, 
and do not, therefore, pretend to decide. 
Certainly the acquittal of the accused was 
most complete and gratifying. 

The life of this man has one instructive 
and memorable lesson. It is this—that no 
preacher of the gospel need feel that the 
obscurity of his place in the Church, or his 
seclusion from the busy and distracting pur- 
suits of a large city, is a bar to his aspira- 
tions after a wide an¥ lasting usefulness. 
In just such obscurity and seclusion John 
Brown fitted himself to discharge worthily 
one of the chief offices in his Church, and 
to leave behind him works for which the 
whole Church of God will honour his me- 
mory during many succeeding years. Ile 
qualified himself for the place of influence 
and dignity, and the place came surely to 
him. And now that he is gone, it is his 
highest honour that, in the midst of a dis- 
turbed and restless age, he quietly held 
himself to one task, and found his happi- 
ness, and the means of great and always 
increasing usefulness, in a calm, constant, 
devout study of the word of God. 


COMPLAINTS. 


W* see that letter-writers occasionally 

find access for their complaints to 
the public ear, through the newspapers, in 
which the policy and operations of our 


Board of Domestic Missions are presented 


in an unfavourable and injurious light. 
Natural as it may be for people who suffer, 
to complain, it is not very gracious to. make 
the Church believe that their sufferings 
are attributable #0 the very agencies which 
are straining their utmost to relieve them. 
We know it to be a fact, that the Board of 
Missions, through its present worthy Secre- 
tary, is actively engaged in providing the 
means to relieve our suffering mission&ries. 
Dr. Janeway succeeded to his present post 
after the last General Assembly; he found 
the Board involved in a heavy debt, and 
that at a period in the history of the coun- 
try when the sources of benevolence were 
almost dried up. The means of many, who 
had always been liberal givers, were cur- 
tailed; while those who had been reluctant 
givers, were more than ever ready to avail 
themselves of the pressure of the times, as 
an apology for withholding all aid. Under 
such circumstances, it must be extremely 
unreasonable to expect that the Board 
should, by the most sagacious management, 
be able at once to overcome all obstacles, 
and place itself on the most efficient footing. 
While it does its best, it can do no more 
than the Church enables it todo. It can- 
not create money, and it should not jeopard 
its very existence by involving itself more 
heavily indebt. It sympathizes profoundly 
with the missionaries, whose chief depend- 
ence was on its aid; it is deeply grieved 
that their families are exposed to actual 
want; and yet what can it do, but to strain 
every nerve to arouse the Church at large 
to contribute to the relief of these necessi- 
ties? If there were any criminal neglect 
on its part, complaint would be justified; 
now, however, it is ungenerous and inju- 
rious, and, when circulated through the 
newspapers, it tends to destroy confidence 
in the Board, and actually to curtail its 
receipts. 

While adverting to this peculiar feature 
in the case, we take occasion to say to our 
readers, that our domestic missionaries are 
suffering almost beyond ehdurance. The 
fullest allowance which the Board has ever 
been able to make, enabled them to live 
only in the most economical manner; and 
now when, in a great measure, cut off from 
this resource, their situation becomes in- 
describably painful. They are labouring 
among people of very limited means; they 
are expending their power in building up 
churches, which, in ordinary times, would 
soon become self-sustaining ; they are mak- 
ing many sacrifices to promote the cause of 
Christ, and to improve the future of our 
country; and shall they be permitted to 
starve? Is there no love to Christ in 
Christian bosoms, no sympathy for his 
suffering members, which shall forbid such 
a catastrophe? Now is a time of need, 
and we urge private individuals and church- 
es to come to the rescue. Let their con- 
tributions flow in so liberally, that every 
ground of complaint may be speedily re- 
moved. 


Geclesiastical Record. 


The Rev. J. B. Davis, of Titusville, New 
Jersey, has been called to the church at 
Bridesburg, Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. A. C. McClelland was installed 
it the Fourth Presbyterian Church, Pitts- 
burg, on the 2lst ult., by a Committee of the 
Presbytery of Ohio. Dr. Howard preached 
the sermon, and delivered the charge to the 
minister. Mr. Lea delivered the charge to 
the people. 

Mr. L. Y. Graham was ordained to the 
work of the gospel ministry, by the Presby- 
tery of Blairsville, on the 21 of October, and 
installed as pastor of the church at Somerset, 
Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. Dr. Pease, President of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, has accepted a call to the 
pastorate of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Rochester, New York, the church of which 
Professor McIlvaine, now of Princeton, was 
formerly pastor. 

The Rev. J. H. Frazee, who returned dur- 
ing the summer im ill health from Mississippi, 
has accepted a unanimous call from the Pres- 
byterian Church of Tom’s River, the couoty- 


_seat of Ocean county, New Jersey. 


2small number. 


‘term. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


DISTINGUISHED MEN OF 
EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. ~ 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THB PRESBYTERIAN.) 


New York, November 29, 1861. 

Messrs. Editors—As you are pleased to 
say,.that you would like to have brief 
notices of some of the most distinguished 
members of the late Evangelical Alliance 
Conference at Geneva, both ministers and 
laymen, I purpose to give you in the pres- 
ent letter, and a subsequent one, sketches 
of the characters, lives, and usefulness of a 
few of the must eminent representatives of 
the Churches and Nationalities that were 
there on that most interesting occasion. 
In doing so, I shall group them by coun- 
tries, and begin with 

SWITZERLAND. 

From Switzerland the representation was 
80 numerous, and embraced so meny emi- 
nent men, that I feel embarrassed both in 
making the selection, and confining it to a 
The city and canton of 
Genéva, with a population hardly exceed- 
ing seventy thousand, furnished several 
hundred attendants of tbe Conference, 
many of whom were members of the Alli- 
ance itself. Among the pastors and pro- 
fessors of theology and science in that city 
and its environs, are such men as Merle 
D’ Aubigné, Gaussen, Pilet, Malan, Demole, 
Bafde, Bungener, Cuulin, Duby, La Harpe, 
Bouvier, Viguet, Lecoultre, who all took 
part in the proceedings of the Conference, 
and some of them a very prominent part. 
Among the laymen, too, there were many 
men of piety, superior culture, and posi- 
tion, of whom I may name the three 
Navilles (all relatives, cousins, 1 believe), 
the three Lombards (brothers), and Col- 
onel Tronchin, for they all took part in the 


proceedings, with others, too numerous to- 


mention. 

One of the Navilles (Adrien), a gen- 
tleman of wealth, much intclligence, and 
great refinement of manners, presided over 
all the public meetings, although each 
business session had also a special chair- 
man. M. Naville bas served his’ country 
in a diplomatic capacity at more than one 
court of Kurope, if I am not mistaken. 
Kroest Naville read an able report on 
scepticism. One of the Lombards (Alex- 
ander) is as distinguished fur his know- 
ledge of finance and banking, as another 
brother is for hiselsnowledge of medicine. 
As to Colonel Tronchin, who is now not far 
from three-score-and-ten, he is a man of 
large wealth and great liberality. Few 
laymen in Europe have done more for the 
spread of the gospel in France and Italy, 
as well as in the canton of Geneva, than 
he. Having served as an officer in the 
armies of Holland for several years in his 
younger life, he retired to his native city, 
to employ much of the wealth which he 
inherited in promoting the kingdom_of the 
Saviour whom he had learned to love and 
serve. Ie was one of the priacipal fouod- 
ers of the Theological Seminary in Geneva, 
of which the Rev. Dr. Merle D’ Aubigué is 
the President. Scarcely a year passes 
away in which he does not support several 
missionaries in France. During two years 
(1842-43), he published, at his own ex- 
pense, an admirable monthly magazine, 
of some twenty-five or thirty pages (in 
French), replete with information respect- 
ing Christian missions among the unevan- 
gelized nations in modern times, and sent 
a copy, free of charge, to every church and 
‘spraying circle’ in France, Switzermnd, 
aod Belgium, that would agree to meet 
and hear it read, and unite in prayivg for 
the conversion of the world! The cost 
must have been quite considerable; but it 
was money well laid out. During the 
Conference, Colonel Tronchin invited some 
eighty gentlemen to a déjeuner (or break- 
fast), at his house, three miles from the 
city, to hear and confer about the good 
work in Italy. The breakfast lasted from 
twelve o’clock, noon, till two o’clock, P.M., 
during which many speeches were made. 
The company then adjourned to the par- 
lour, where a sort of business session lasted 
two hours more. It was a memorable 
meeting, and one of the most interesting of 
all the «‘side-meetings”’ of the Conference. 

Let me say a few words respecting some 
of the clerical portion of the Genevese re- 
presentation in the Conference. Of the 
Rev. Czesar Malan, D.D., I need not say 
much. Brought to the knowledge of the 
Saviour about the year 1816 or ’18, when 
he was not much more than twenty-five 
years of age, he has, during more than 
forty years, testified faithfully for the 
‘truth as itis in Jesus.’ His published 
writings are very numerous, consisting of 
tracts, sermons, hymns, controversial trea- 
tises, &c. He is a poet, composer of music, 
painter, engraver, as well as an able theolo- 
gian, and an earnest preacher of the gospel. 
Few men have dgne more good in their 
day than Dr. Malan. 

Of the Rev. Dr. Merle D’ Aubigné it may 


be said, with truth, that he is more univer- 


sally known and respected in the Protestant 
world, by means of his writings, and chiefly 
his immortal « History of the Great Refor- 
mation of the Sixteenth Century,” than 
any other man living. I am happy to say 
that the sixth and seventh volumes of that 
great work are well advanced, and these 
publications may, I think, be soon expected 
-—but how soon, I am not able to say. I 
am sure that it will give pleasure to your 
readers to be informed that, although near- 
ing his three-score and ten, the distinguish- 
ed Professor never looked in better health 
than he did during the Conference. His 
report on the ‘‘ Reformation of Geneva and 
her Reformer,’ was a noble performance— 
fully equal to any thing which has ever 
come from his eloquent pen. 

One of the best men in Geneva is Pro- 
fessor Gaussen, who is somewhat older than 
his colleague, Professor Merle D’ Aubigné. 
His excellent work on the Inspiration of 
the Scriptures, entitled Theopneustia; his 
Lectures on Daniel (in three volumes), and 
his recent work (in two volumes) on the 
Canon of the Scriptures, have dune much 
to give their excellent author a high repu- 
tation in the churchesin Franceand French 
Switzerland, and even in foreign lands. 

Professors Pilet and La Harpe (of the 
same Theological Seminary,) are excellent 
men and able teachers, but are less known 
as authors. 

Among the pastors of Geneva, the Rev. 
Charles Barde, who took so prominent a 
part in the Conference, has rendered great 


service to the cause of the gospel by his 


zealous labours. In the younger years of 
his ministry he stood almost alone, in the 
‘venerable company of pastors,’ as a 
champion for the truth. Thanks be to 
God, this is not the case now. The Rev. 
Dr. Bungener has earned for himself very 
considerable reputation, for his «« Huguenot 
and the Priest,” and other writings, some 
of which have been translated and published 
in this country. Messrs. Guers, Bouvier, 
and some other pastors have given to the 
world products of their pens. 3 

As a preacher, the Rev. Mr. Coulin has 
no superior, perhaps no equal, in Geneva, 
or even in Switzerland. He is a pulpit 
orator, in the highest and best sense of the 
He may be forty years of age; and 
such is his reputation, that he has been re- 
peatedly invited to Paris; but he has hith- 
erto steadfastly declined to go to the French, 


‘tion of Irance. 


capital, although the temptation to do so 
has been great. But in truth, the cathe- 
dral of St. Peter, and the other great na- 
tional churches in Geneva—in all of which 
he preaches in rotation—furnish a noble 
field for the employment ofthis great talent 
as a preacher of the glorious gospel. 

But let me speak of some of the ‘celeb- 
rities’ from other cities in Switzerland. 
Neufchatel furnished several. There was 
Professor Godet, whose admirable Report 
on the Christian Sabbath, read at the first 
business session of the Conference, excited 
so much attention, and will be read with so 
much interest. No “reporter” acquitted 
himself with more ability and credit than 
he did. And then there were the two Pé- 
tavels, father and son, who spoke with great 
ability at the meeting in behalf of the 
Israelites. The younger Mr. Pétavel is 
one of the best preachers in Switzerland. 
Professor Guyot, of Princeton College, New 
Jersey, who presided at the American 
meeting, may, in a sense, be considered 
still as Neufchatalois, for he is a native of 
Neufchatel, and has been spending the 
summer there. M. Frederick Rougemont, 
also of Neufchatel, read an able Report on 
the Religious State of Kastern Kurope and 
Western Asia, and is evidently no ordinary 
man. Professor Chappius, Pastor Bauty, 
Pastor Olivier, and Pastor Burnier, all, I 
believe, of the Canton of Vaud, are promi- 
nent men in Switzerland, and well known 


for their evangelical labours and writings. 


From German-Switzerland there came to 
the Conference Baron de Watteville, an 
eminent layman of the Canton of Berne, 
a man of high social position and great 
worth ; also Professor Riggenbach and Mr. 
ChristianaSavazin from Basle, both of whom 
read reports of great value, and both of 
whom are men of mark, the former as a 
learned Professor, and the latter as the 
treasurer and active supporter and manager 
of the Missionary [nstitute at that ancient 
city, which was the scene of the labours of 
the good reformer Cicolampadius. 


| ITALY. 

There were several excellent brethren 
from Italy. Not to speak of the Rev. Dr. 
Stewart, the pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church at Leghorn, and the Rev. Mr. 
McDougall, at I’lorence, both of whom are 
Britons, and not Italians, I would say that 
Professors Kevel and Geymonat, of the 
Waldensian Theological Seminary at Flor- 


ence, were there, both excellent men, and 


highly esteemed as sound theologians and 
zealous ministers of the gospel. Dr. Revel 
made us a visit in 1853, and is well remem- 
bered by many. Neither he nor his col- 
league has published much yet, so far as I 
koow. Pastor Meille, of Turin, read the 
Report on Italy, which was a well-drawn up 
and interesting notice of the wonderful way 
in which the ‘door’ has been opened in 
that land, and of the good work which is 
now prosecuting there. But the represen- 
tative of Protestantism in Italy, who attract- 
ed the most attention, was Professor Mazza- 
rella, of Bologna, who made an excellent 
speech at the Italian meeting, and another 
at Colonel Tronchin’s “breakfast.” Fle is 
almost as fine an ‘artistic orator’ as I'ather 
Gavazzi himself, and withal has a very clear 
view of the gospel. 


BELGIUM. 


From Belgium came the Rev. Messrs. 
Anet, Panchaud, and several other brethren 
of less note. M. Anet read the last Report 
that was made to the Conference. It was 
on the subject of Revivals—a fitting sub- 
ject for the closing services of a body that 
takes so much interest in the resuscitation 
of true Christianity in the world. Both he 
and Mr. Panchaud are prominent members 
of the Evangelical Society and Synod of 
Belgium, and much esteemed in France 


and Switzerland—(of the latter they are 


natives)—as well as in Belgium. 
FRANCE. 


From France we had several distinguish- 
ed brethren. Among the pastors were the 
Rev. Drs. Grandpierre and Visch, and the 
Rev. Messrs. William Monod, De Pres- 
sensé, I'rossard, Decombaz, Cordds, Casali, 
Arbousset (lately returned from Africa,) 
Lucien des Menards, and others. Dr. 
Grandpierre may be placed in the front 
rank of Kuropean preachers, for he has few 
equals, and fewer superiors. Since the 
death of the excellent Adolphus Monod, 
Dr. Grandpierre has filled a most prominent 
place in the Protestant Church of France, 
and especially of Paris. Irom the first he 
has been the Corresponding Secretary‘ of 
the Foreign Missionary Society of the Pro- 
testants of I'rance, and for a long time was 
the chief Professor or Teacher of their Mis- 


sionary Lastitute at Paris, in which young 


m ere trained for missions among the 
heathen. That post is now occupied by 
the Rev. Mr. Casalis, who was once him- 
self a missionary in Southern Africa. Dr. 
Grandpierre has published several interest- 
ing works, and is much. esteemed as an 
author. 

Scarcely less inferior in influence is the 
Rev. William Monod, who is one of the 
best preachers in Irance, a man of eminent 
piety, and the most tender and loving 
spirit. He is a member of that remarkable 
family of the Monods which has been, under 
God, so great a blessing to France in these 
days, and of which four sons have been 
preachers—I'rederick, William, Adolphus, 
and Horace; and four, Henry, Edward, 
Waldemar, and Gustavus, have been lay- 
men. Of the ministerial brothers, one, 
Adolphus, has been taken from his labours 
on earth to the rest and the glory of 
heaven. Jrederick visited this country in 
the winter of 1857-8, and became known 
to many of ourchurches. William preaches 
in Paris—as does I’rederick —and Horace 
preaches in Marseilles. All are evangelical 
and faithful ministers of the gospel, and 
eminently useful men. Of the lay brothers, 
Henry and Edward are highly esteemed 
merchants in [lavre; Waldemar is a banker, 
and Gustavus an eminent surgeon in Paris. 
Their father was Rector of the French Pro- 
testant church in Copenhagen, (Denmark,) 
for years before and after the great Revolu- 
Several of the sons were 
born in that Scandinavian capital; and 
hence, probably, the reason why so many 
of them have borne names so common 
among the Adol- 
phus, Gustavus, and. Waldemar. 

Dr. Fisch has lately been among us, and 
his visit will long be remembered with 
pleasure. He is gettled at Paris, and is 
one of the ministers of the « Free Church 
of France.” His colleague, the Rev. Ed- 
mund de Pressensé, is one of the most 
talented Protestant ministers in I'rance. 
He read the « Report’ at the session of the 
Conference at which the subject of religious 
liberty was considered. It was able and 
eloquent. One can scarcely read without 
indignation the unchristian and unnecessary 
attacks which the London Record has from 
time to time made upon Mr. de Pressensé, 
during the last six or eight months. What 
good such a controversy can possibly do, it 
is hard to see. On the contrary, it is easy 
enough to see, that there are many and 
valid reasons why British and French Pro- 
testant brethren should, in these times, 
‘¢study the things which make for peace.” 

Several prominent French laymen were 
present at the Conference, among whom [ 
would ‘mention M. Rossceuw St: Hilaire, 


now Professor of History at the Sorbonne, | 


in Paris. This distinguished scholar and 
lecturer is now writing a History of Spain, 
and bas reached the eighth volume. 
bably no Professor in France is more popu- 
lar; certainly, none is a more simple and 
devoted follower of Christ. He never loses 
an opportunity to speak to his large and 
important class, in the most evangelical 
manner. This must be something new at 
the Sorbonne. 

Although I may not speak particularly 
of other Protestant ministers in France, I 
cannot pass over the names of the Rev. 
Messrs. Cordés, Descombaz, des Menards, 
Casalis, Puause, (author of many good 
books,) Valitté, de Faye, without saying 
that they are all excellent men, and many 
of them fill very important spheres of use- 
fulness in that great empire. 

Henry Monod, of Havre, Mr. de Coninck, 
of the same city, (both eminent merchants, 
and the latter a vigorous writer.) and 
Francis Delissert, of Paris, (a member of a 
very distinguished Protestant family of that 
city,) were also at the conference, and gave 
weicht to its deliberations, for they are all 
men of position and influence in the Re- 
formed Church of France, and some of them 
members of Consistories. The Rev. Dr. 
Sawtell was at the Conference, and took 
part in the proceedings at the American 
meetings. But he cannot with propriety 


be classed with the French pastors, although 


few men in that country have done more 
good; nor have his labours been without a 
happy influence upon some I’rench families 
in EHavre. 

I reserve for the next letter the notices 
which I purpose to give of the distinguished 
brethren from Germany, Holland, Russia, 
Austria, and the British Isles, and remain, 

Yours very truly, Ki. Barr. 


RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT in the ARMY 


The large number of church members in 
the army has induced the chaplains of the 
Pennsylvania Reserve Corps to organize a 
religious association, upon a basis liberal 
enough to embrace Christians of all denom- 
inations. The following is the official report 
of the association, which will be read with 
interest : 

The following has been adopted by 
the chaplains of the Pennsylvania Reserve 
Corps, at a meeting on the 25th of Novem- 
ber, as a basis for a church organization in 
their respective regiments. The chaplains 
represent different denominations of Chris- 
tians: 


CREED. 

“T believe in God the Father Almighty, 
maker of heaven and earth: and in Jesus 
Christ, Ilis only Son, our Lord: Who was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Vir- 
gin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, was 
crucified, dead and buried: He descended into 
hell; the third day he rose from the dead; He 
ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the right 
hand of God, the Father Almighty: From 
thence he shall come to judge the quick and 
the dead. I believe in the Holy Ghost; the 
Holy Catholic Church, the communion of 
Saints; the forgiveness of sins; the Resurrec- 
tion of the body; and the Life everlasting.” 

‘“*T believe that there is but ‘one only, the 
living and true God;’ that ‘there are three 
persons in the Godhead—the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost: These three are one God, 
the same in substance, equal in power and 
glory;’ that the word of God which is contain- 
ed in the Old and New Testaments is the only 
rule of fuith and practice; that there is a 
Ileaven, or state of eternal blessedness, for 
those who die at peace with God, and a Hell, 
or state of eternal suffering, for those who die 
in their sins; that all men are sinners, and 
need a Saviour, and that Jesus Christ is the 
only Saviour.” 

‘‘T humbly acknowledge my own sinfulness 
and lost condition; that I have sinned against 
God, and am not worthy to be called his son. 
I repent of all my sins—confess them to God 
and renounce #hem for ever, I trust in Jesus 
Christ as my only Saviour, and the Moly 
Ghost as my only sanctifier. I am determined, 
by the grace of God, to live a holy life, and 
set a godly example to the world; to seek for 
the good of the souls of my comrades, striving 
to bring them to Christ; and to endeavour, in 
all things, to honour my Master, the Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

*‘T renounce the devil and all his works, the 
vain pomp and glory of this world, with all the 
covetous desires of the same, so that I will not 
follow or be led by them. I will obediently 
keep God’s holy will and commandments all 
the days of my life, God being my helper.” 

“T will have a care for the good name of 
each of my Christian companions; will assist 
and encourage my chaplain in every good 
work by my efforts and prayers. I will kindly 
receive admonition and reproof (when kindly 
given) for any errors I may have committed. 
I will attend upon all the means of grace that 
are consistent with my station.” 


When dismissed from the service, each 


member of this association shall be entitled to 
a certificate as tu his Christian character. 

The officers of the association shall be a 
President, who shall be the chaplain; a Vice- 
President, Secretary, and ‘Treasurer. The 
President to preside at business meetings, the 
Secretary to report. The Treasurer to receive 
funds, and disburse only on the recommenda- 
tion of a “Board of Managers,” who shall 
consist of the President, Vice-President, and 
Secretary. 

Tuomas P. Iont, of the 7th Regiment, 
President of the meeting of Chaplains. 
SamuEL Jessup, of 6th Regiment, Secretary. 

Some of the chaplains have already estab- 
lished church organizations on substantially 
the same basis, and find it is of great advan- 
tage to Christian culture in the army. 


LOST STARS. 


The following paragraph, with the above 
heading, was one of the first effusions of the 
late J. Henry Neill, son of the venerated 
Dr. Neill, that appeared in print. He re- 
cently died in New York, aged twenty-three 
years. We are sure that very many of our 
readers will agree with us in thinking it 
worthy of re-publication. 

‘‘They who study the heavens say that 
often a star drops out of the firmament, or 
dies there, and is lost to sight for ever after. 
It may have been the bright star of hope of 
many a mariner on the uncertain sea of life. 
Its calm, gentle radiance may have shed 
good cheer and comfort upon many a path 
dark with doubt, and sorrow, and dread. 
One and another of the earth-born may 


have looked up to it, from the lower night, 


fur sweet love and promise of good things. 
Star of however many destinies, though, it 
goes out, and is no more. Like these drop- 
ping, dying stars, our loved ones go away 
from our sight. The stars of our hopes, 
our ambitions, our prayers; whose light 
shines ever before us, leading on and up, 
they suddenly fade from the firmament of 
our hearts, and their place is empty and 
dark. A mother’s steady, soft, and earnest 
light, that beamed through all our wants 
and sorrows; a father’s strong, quick light, 
that kept our feet from stumbling on the 
dark and treacherous ways; a sister‘s light, 
so mild, so pure, so constant, and so firm, 
shining upon us from gentle, loving eyes, 
and persuading us to grace and goodness; 
a brother’s light, for ever sleeping in our 
souls, and illumining all our goings and our 
comings; a friend’s light, true and trusty— 
gone out—for ever? No! no! The light 
has not gone out. It is shining beyond the 
stars, where there is no night and no dark- 
ness, for ever and for ever.”” 

THE QUAKER MAyor At Courcno.—The 
Mayor and Corporation of North Shields at- 
tended divine service in the Parish church 
on a recent Sunday morning, about which 
there is nothing remarkable, except that the 
Mayor is a member of the Society of Friends, 
and that he was escorted to the sagred edifice 
by the 1st Northumberland Artillery Vol- 
unteers and their excellent band. In the 
afternoon the Corporation accompanied his 
Worship to the Friends’ Meeting house.— 
London Chronicle. 


Pro- | 


PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 


Fellow-citizens of the Senate, 
- and House of Representatives: 


In the midst of unprecedented political trou- 
bles, we have cause of great gratitude to God, 
for unusual good health and abundant har- 
vests. You will not be surprised to learn, that 
in the peculiar exigencies of the times, our 
intercourse with fureign nations has been at- 
tended with profound solicitude, chiefly turn- 
ing upon our own domestic affairs. A disloyal 
portion of the American people have, during 
the whole year, been engaged in an attempt to 
divide and destroy the Union. 

A nation which endures factious domestic 
division is exposed to disrespect abroad, and 
one party, if not both, is sure, sooner or later, 
to invoke foreign intervention. Nations thus 
tempted to interfere, are not always able to 
resist the counsels of seeming expediency and 
ungenerous ambition, although measures adop- 
ted under such influences seldom fail to be 
unfortunate and injurious to those adopting 
them. The disloyal citizens of the United 
States, who have offered the ruin of our coun- 
try, in return for the aid and comfort which 
they have invoked abroad, have received less 
patronage and encouragement than they pro- 
bably expected. If it were just to suppose, 
as the insurgents have seemed to assume, that 
foreign nations, in this case, discarding all 
moral, social, and treaty obligations, would 
act svlely and selfishly for the most speedy 
restoration of commerce, including especially 
the acquisition of cotton, those nations appear 
as yet not to have seen their way to their object 
more directly or clearly through the destruc- 
tion, than through the preservation of the 
Union. 

If we could dare to believe that foreign na- 
tions are actuated by no higher principle than 
this, I am quite sure a sound argument could 
be made to show them that they can reach 
their aim more readily and easily by aiding to 
crush this rebellion, than by giving encour- 
agement to it. The principal lever relied on 
by the insurgents for exciting foreign nations 
to hostility against us, cs already intimated, 
is the embarrassment of commerce. These 
nations, however, not improbably saw from 
the first, that it was the Union which made 
as well our foreign as our domestic commerce. 
They can scarcely have failed to perceive that 


| the effort for disunion produces the existing 


difficulty, and that one strong nation promises 
more durable peace, and a more extensive and 
‘reliable commerce, than can the same nation 
broken into hostile fragments. It is not my 
purpose to review our discussions with foreign 
States, because, whatever might be their wis:1es 
or dispositions, the integrity of our country, 
and the stability of our Government, mainly 
depend not upon them, but on the loyalty, vir- 
tue, patriotism, and intelligence of the Ameri- 
can people. 

The correspondence itself, with the usual 
reservations, is herewith submitted. I venture 
to hope it will appear that we have prac- 
tised prudence and liberality towards foreign 
Powers, averting causes of irritation, and with 
firmness maintaining our own rights and 
honour. Since, however, it is apparent that 
here, as in every other State, foreign dangers 
necessarily attend domestic difficulties, I re- 
commend that adequate and ample measures 
be adopted for maintaining the public de- 
fences on every-side. While under this gene- 
ral ‘recommendation provision for defending 
our sea-coast line occurs to the mind, I also, in 
the same connection, ask the attention of Con- 
gress to our great lakes and rivers. It is be- 
lieved that some fortifications, and depots of 
arms and munitions, with harbour and navi- 
gation improvements, all at well selected points 
upon these, would be of great importance to 
the national defence and preservation. I ask 
attention to the views of the Secretary of War, 
expressed in his report upon the same gene- 
ral subject. I deem it of importance that the 
loyal regions of East Tennessee and Western 
North Carolina should be connected with Kener 
tucky, and other faithful parts of the Union, 
by railroad. I therefore recommend, as a 
military measure, that Congress provide for 
the construction of such road as speedily as 
possible. Kentucky, no doubt, will co-oper- 
ate, and, through her Legislature, make the 
most judicious selection of a line. The north- 
ern terminus must connect with some existing 
railroad, and whether the route shall be from 
Lexington or Nicholasville to the Cumberland 
Gap, or from Lebanon to the Tennessee line, in 
the direction of Knoxville, or on some still dif- 
ferent line, can readily be determined. Ken- 
tucky and the General Government co-opera- 
ting, the work can be completed in a very short 
time, and, when done, it will be not only of 
vast present usefulness, but also a valuable 
permanent improvement, worth its cost in all 
the future. , 

Some treaties, designed chiefly for the in- 
terests of commerce, and having no grave 
political importance, have been negotiated, 
and will be submitted to the Senate for their 
consideration. Although we have failed to 
induce some of the commercial powers to 
adopt a desirable melioration of the rigour of 
a maritime war, we have removed all obstruc- 
tions from the way of this humane reform, 
except such as are merely of temporary and 
accidental occurrence. 

I invite your attention to the correspond- 
ence between [ler Britannic Majesty’s Minis- 
ter, accredited to this government, and the 
Secretary of State, relative to the detention of 
the British ship Perthshire, in June last, by 
the United States steamer Massachusetts, for 
a supposed breach of the blockade. As this 
detention was occasioned by an obvious mis- 
apprehension of the facts—and as justice re- 
quires that we should commit no belligerent 
act not founded in strict right as sanctioned 
by public law, I recommend that an appro- 
priation be made, to satisfy the reasonable 
demand of the owners of the vessel for her de- 
tention. 

I repeat the recommendation of my prede- 
cessor, in his Annual Message to Congress in 
December last, in regard to the disposition of 
the surplus which will probably remain after 
satisfying the claims of American citizens 
against China, pursuant to the awards of the 
Commissioners, under“the act of the 3d of 
March, 1859. If, however, it should not be 
deemed advisable to carry that recommenda- 
tion into effect, I would suggest that authority 
be given, investing the principal, over the pro- 
ceeds of the surplus referred to, in good secu- 
rities, with a view to the satisfaction of such 
other just claims of our citizens against China 
as are not unlikely to arise hereafter, in the 
course of our extensive trade with that em- 
pire. | 

By the act of the 5th of August last, Con- 
gress authorized the President to instruct 
the commanders of suitable vessels to defend 
themselves against, and to capture pirates. 
This authority has been exercised in a single 
instance only. For the more effectual protec- 
tion of our extensive and valuable commerce 


in the Eastern seas, especially, it seems to me, | 


that it would also be advisable to authorize 
the commanders of sailing vessels to recap- 
ture any prizes which pirates may make of 
United States vessels and their cargoes, affd 
the consular courts now established by law 
in Eastern countries to adjudicate the cases, 
in the event that this should not be objected 
to by the local authorities. a 

If any good reason exists why we should 
persevere longer in withholding our recognition 
of the independence and sovereignty of Hayti 
and Liberia, I am unable to discern it. Unwil- 
ling, however, to inaugurate a novel policy in 
regard to them, without the approbation of 
Congress, I submit for your consideration the 
expediency of an appropriation fur maint.in- 
ing a Charge d’Affaires near each of those 
new States. It doesenot admit of a doubt 
that important commercial advantages might 
be secured by favourable treaties with them. 

The operations of the Treasury during the 
period which has elapsed since your adjourn- 
ment, have been conducted with signal suc- 
cess. The patriotism of the people has 
placed at the disposal of the Guvernment the 
large means demanded by the public exigen- 
cies. Much of the National Loan has been 
taken by citizens of the industrial classes, 
whose confidence in their country’s faith, and 
zeal for their country’s deliverance from pres- 
ent peril, have induced them to contribute to 
gbe support of the Government the whole of 
their limited acquisitions. This fact im- 
poses peculiar obligations upon us to economy 
in disbursements and energy in action. 

The revenue from all sources, including 
loans, for the financial year, ending on the 
30th of June, 1861, was $86,835,900.27, and 
the expenditures for the same period, includ- 
ing payments on account of the public debt, 
were $84,578,834.47; leaving a balance in the 
treasury on the lst of July of 52,257,005.80. 
For the first quartet of the financial year, 
ending on the 30qp of September, 1861, the 
receipts from all sources, including the bal- 
ance of the Ist of July, were $102,532,509.27, 
and the expenses 308,239,783.09; leaving a 
halance on the Ist of Ovtober, 1861, of 
$4,292,776.18. Estimates for the remainine 
three-quarters of the year, and fur the finan. 
cial year of 1863, together with his view of 
ways and means for meeting the demands 
contemplated by them, will be submitted to 
Congress b _the Secretary of the Treasury. 
It is gratifying to know tbat the expendi- 
tures made nevessary by the rebellion are not 
beyond the resources of the loyal people, and 
tu believe that the same patriotism which has 


December 7, 1861. 


sustained Government, will con- 
inue to sustain it ti ace aad union shall 
agsin bless land. = 

respectfully refer to the Re of the 
Secretary of War for 
the numerical strength of the army, and for 
recommendations, having in view an increase 
of its efficiency, and the well-being of the * 
various branches of the service intrusted to 
his care. It is gratifying to know that the 
patriotism of the people has proved equal to 
the occasion, and that the number of troops 
tendered greatly exceeds the force which 
Congress authorized me to call into the field. 
I refer with pleasure to those portions of his 
Report which make allusion to the creditable 
degree of already attained by our 
— and to the excellent sanitary condition 
of the entire army. The recommendation of 
the Secretary for an organization of the 
militia upon a uniform basis, is a subject of 
vital importance to the future safety of the 
country, and is commended to the serious 
attention of Congress. ‘The large addition 
to the regular army, in connection with the 
defection that has so considerably diminished 
the number of its officers, gives peculiar im- 
portance to his recommendation for increasing 
the corps of Cadets to the greatest capacity of 
the Military Academy. 

By mere omission, [ presume, Congress has 
failed to provide chaplains for hospitals occu- 
pied by volunteers. This subject was brought 
to my notice, and I was induced to draw up 
the form ofa letter, one copy of which, proper- 
ly addressed, has been delivered to each of 
the persons, and at the dates respectively 
named and stated, ina schedule containin 
also the form of the letter, marked A,-an 
herewith transmitted. These gentlemen, I un- 
derstand, entered upon the duties designated, 
at the times respectively stated in the sched- 
ule, and have laboured faithfully there ever 
since. I therefore recommend that they be 
compensated at the same rate as chaplains in 
the army. I further suggest that general 

rovision be made for chaplains to serve at 
ospitals, as well as with regiments. 

The report of the Secretary of the Navy 
presents in detail the operations of that 
branch of the service, the activity and energy 
which have characterized its administration, 
and the results of the measures to increase its 
efficiency and power. Such have been the 
additions by construction and purchase, that 
it may almost be said a navy has been created 
and brought into service since our difficulties 
commenced. Besides blockading our exten- 
sive coasts, squadrons larger than ever before 
assembled under our flag bave been put afloat, 
and performed deeds which have increased 
our naval renown. 


I would invite special attention to the re- - 


commendations of the Secretary, for a more 
perfect organization of the navy, by introduc- 
ing additional grades in the service. The 
present organization is defective and unsatis- 
factory, and the suggestions submitted by the 
Department, will, it is believed, if adopted, 
obviate the difficulties alluded to, promote 
——— and increase the efficiency of the 
avy. 

There are three vacancies on the bench of 
the Supreme Court, two by the decease of 
Justicgs Daniel and McLean, and one by the 
resignation of Justice Campbell. I have, so 
far, furborne making nominations to fill these 
vacancies, for reasons which I will now state. 
Two of the out-going Judges resided within 
the States now overrun by revolt, so that if 
their successors were appointed in the same 
localities they could not now serve upon their 
circuit, and many of the most competent men 
there probably would not take the personal 
hazard of accepting to serve, even here, upon 
the Supreme Bench. I have been unwilling 
to throw all the appointments Northward, thus 
disabling myself from doing justice to the 
South on the return of peace; although [ 
may remark that to transfer to the North one 
which has heretofore been in the South, would 
not, with reference to territory and population, 
be unjust. Duringthelongand brilliantjudicial 
career of Judge McLean, his circuit grew into 
an empire altogether too large for any one 
Judge to give the Courts therein more than a 
nominal attendance, rising in population from 
1,470,018, in 1830, to 6,151,405, in 1860. 
Besides this, the country generally has out- 
grown our present judicial system. If uni- 
formity was at all intended, the system requires 
that all the States shall be accommodated with 
Circuit Courts, attended by Supreme Judges; 
while, in fact, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Kansas, Florida, Texas, California, and Ore- 
gon, have never had any such Courts. 

Nor can this well be remedied without a 


change of the system, because the adding of 


Judges to the Supreme Court, enough for the 
accommodation of all parts of the country, 
with Circuit Courts, would create a Court al- 
together too numerous for a judicial -bedy of 
any sort; and the evil, if it be one, will in- 
crease as new States come into the Union. 
Circuit Courts are useful, or they are not use- 
ful. If useful, no State should be denied 
them. If not useful, no State should have 
them. Let them *be provided for all, or abol- 
ished in all. 

Three modifications occur to me, either of 
which, I think, would be an improvement 
upon our present system. Let the Supreme 
Court be of convenient number in every event. 


Then, first, let the whole country be divided — 


into circuits of convenient size, the Supreme 
Judges to serve in a number of them corres- 
ponding to their own number, and indepen- 
dent Circuit Judges be provided for all the 
rest. Or, secondly, let the Supreme Judges 
be relieved from circuit duties, and Circuit 
Judges provided for all the circuits. Or, 
thirdly, dispense with the Circuit Courts alto- 
gether, leaving the judicial functions wholly 
to the District Court, and and independent 
Court. 
respectfully recommend to the considera- 


tion of Congress the present condition of the © 


statute laws, with the hope that Congress will 
be able to find an easy remedy for many of 
the inconveniences and evils which constantly 
embarrass those engaged in the practical 


administration of them. Since the organiza- — 


tion of the Government, Congress has enacted 
some five thousand acts and joint resolutions, 
which fill more than six thousand closely 
printed pages, and are scattered through many 
volumes. Many of these acts have been drawn 
in haste, and without sufficient caution, so that 
their provisions are often obscure in them- 
selves, or in conflict with each other; or, at 
-least, so doubtful as to render it very difficult 
for even the best informed porson to ascertain. 
precisely what the statute law really is. 

It seems to me very important that the stat- 
ute laws should be made as plain and intelli- 
gible as possible, and be reduced to as small a 
compass as may consist with the fullness and 
precision of the will of the Legislature, and 
the perspicuity of its language. This, well 
done, would, I think, greatly facilitate the la- 
bours of those whose duty it is to assist in the 
administration of the laws, and would be a 
lasting benefit to the people, by placing before 
them, in a more accessible and intelligible 
form, the laws which so deeply concern their 
interests and their duties. I gm informed, by 
some whose opinions I respect, thaf all the 
acts of Congressnow in force, and of a perma- 
nent and general nature, might be revised and 
rewritten, so as to be embraced in one vol- 
ume, or at most in two volumes, of ordi- 
nary and commercial size; and I respect- 
fully recommend to Congress to consider the 
subject, and if my suggestion be approved, to 
devise such plan, as to their wisdom shall 
seem most proper for the attainment of the end 
proposed. One of the unavoidable conse- 
quences of the present insurrection is the en- 
tire suppression, in many places, of all the 
ordinary means of administering civil justice 
by the officers in the form of existing law. 

This is the case in whole or in part in all 
the insurgent States, and as our armies ad- 
vance upon and take possession of parts of 
those - States, the practical evil becomes more 
apparent. ‘There are no courts nor officers to 
whom the citizens of other States may apply 
for the enforcement of their lawful claims 
against citizens of the insurgent States, and 
there is a vast amount of debt constituting 
such claims; some have estimated it as high as 
$200,000,000; due, in large part, from insur- 
gents in open rebellion, to loyal citizens, who 
are even now making gygat sacrifices in the 
discharge of their patriotic duty to support 
the Government. Under these circumstanves, 
I have been urgently solicited to establish, by 
military power, courts to administer sum- 
mary justice in such cases. I have thus far 
declined to do it, not because I bad any 
doubt that the end proposed—the collection of 
the debts—was just and right in itself, but 
because I have been unwilling to go beyond 
the pressure of necessity in the unusual exer- 
cise of power. But the powers of Congress, 
I suppose, are equal to the anomalous vocca- 
sion; and; therefure, I refer the whole matter 
to Congress, with the hope that a plan may 
be devised fur the administration of justice 
in all such parts of the insurgent States and 
Territories as may be under the control of 
this Guvernment, whether by a voluntary re- 
turn to allegiance and order, or by the power 
of our arms. 

This, however, is not to be a permanent in- 
stitution, but a temporary substitute, and to 
cease as svon as the ordinary Courts can be 
re-established in peace. It is important that 
some more convenient means shall be provided 
if possible, for the adjustment of vlaims against 
the Guvernment, especially in view of their 
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_ army, or giving them aid and comfort. 


.eral officers arrived there. 


is as much the 
private individuals. 


parent that the attention of Congress 
more than asually engaged 


Claims mainly te this tho 
from the halls o ress; 


Court bas 
ble means Ef investigation, it, in a great de- 


, fails to'effect the object of its creation for 
of the power tom ‘its judgments final. 
Fully aware of the delicacy, not to say the 


careful 
making judgments final may not properly be 


given to the Court; reserving the right of ap- 
peal on questione of law to the Supreme Court, 
with such other provisions as experience may 
have shown to be necessary. 

Lask attention tothe report of the Puat- 
master-General, the following being 2 sum- 


mary statement of the condition of the Depart- 


ment. The revenue from all sources during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1861, includ- 


_ ing the annual permanent appropriation of 
$700,000 for the transportation of free mail 


matter, was $9,049 296.40, being almost two 
per cent. less than the revenue for 1860. The 
expenditures were $13,606,759.11, showing a 
decrease of more than eight per cent. as com- 
ared with those of the previous year, and 
eaving an excess of expenditures over the 
revenue for the last fiscal year of $4,557,462.79. 
The gross revenue for the year ending June 
30, 1862, is estimated at an increase of four 
per cent, on that of 1861, making $8,683,000; 
to which should be added the earnings of the 
Department in carrying free matter, viz., 
$700,000, making $9,383,000. The total expen- 
ditures for 1863 are estimated at $12,528,000, 
leaving an estimated deficiency of $3,145,000 
to be supplied from the Treasury, in addition 
to the permanent appropriation. : 
The present insurrection shows, U think, 
that the extension of this District across the 
Potomac river, at the time of establishing the 
Capital here, was eminently wise, and, conse- 
quently, that the relinquishment of that por- 
tion of it which lies within the State of Vir- 
ginia was unwise and dangerous. I submit, 
for your consideration, the expediency of ac- 
quiring that part of the District, and the re- 
storation of the original boundaries thereof, 
through negotiation with the State of Virginia. 
_ The Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 
with the accompanying documents, exhibits 
the condition of the several branches of the 
ublic business pertaining to that Department. 
he depressing influences of the insurrection 
have been especiaily felt in the operations of 
the Patent and General Land Offives. The 


“cash receipts from the sales of public lands, 


during the past year, have exceeded the ex- 

enses of our land system only about $200,000. 
The sales have been entirely suspended in the 
Southern States, while’ the interruptions to 
the business of the country, and the diversion 
of large numbers of men to military service, 
have obstructed settlements in the new States 
and Territories in the North-west. 

The receipts of the Patent Office have de- 
clined, in nine months, about $100,000, ren- 
dering a large reduction of the force employed 
necessary, to make it self-sustaining. 

The demands upon the Pension Office will 
be largely increased by the insurrection. Nu- 
merous applications for pensions, based upon 
the casualties of the existing war, have al- 
ready been made. There is reason to believe 
that many who are now upon the pension 
roll, and in receipt of the bounty of the go- 
vernment, are in the ranks of the — 

e 
Secretary of the Interior has directed a sus- 
pension of the payment of the pensions of such 
persons upon proof of their disloyalty. 

I recommend that Congress authorize that 
officer to cause the names of such persons to 
be stricken from the pension rolls. 

The rel@tions of the Government with the 
Indian tribes have been greatly disturbed by 
the insurrection, especially in the Southern 
Superintendency, and in that of New Mexico. 
The Indiaao country south of Kansas is in the 
possession of the insurgents from Texas and 
Arkansas. The agents of the United States 

*Government appointed since the 4th of March, 
for this Superintendency, have been unable to 
reach their posts, while the most of those 
who were in office before that time, have es- 
poused the insurrectionary cause, and assume 
to exercise the powers of agents, by virtue of 
commissions from the insurrectionistg. It 
has been stated in the public press that a 
gage Indians have been organized 
#8 a military force, and are attached to the 
army of the insurgents. Although the Gov- 
ernment has no official information upon this 
subject, letters have been written to the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs by several promi- 
nent chiefs, giving assurance of their loyalt 
to the United States, and expressing a wis 
for the presence of Federal troops to protect 
them. It is believed that upon the reposses- 
sion of the country by the Federal forces, the 
Indians will readily cease all hostile demon- 
strations, and resume their former relations to 
the Government. 3 

Agriculture, confessedly the largest interest 
of the nation, has not a department nor a 
bureau, but a clerkship only, assigned to it in 
the Government. While it is fortunate that 
this great interest is so independent in its 
nature as not to have demanded and extorted 
more from the Government, I respectfully ask 


Congress to consider whether something more» 


cannot be given voluntarily, with general ad- 
vantage. Annual reports, exhibiting the con- 
dition of our agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures, would present a fund of infor- 
mation of great practical value to the country. 
While I make no suggestion as to details, I 
venture the opinion ‘that an agricultural and 
— bureau might profitably be organ- 
ized. 

The execution of the laws for:the suppres- 
sion of the African slave trade has been con- 
fided to the Department of the Interior. It 
is a subject of gratulation that the efforts 
which have been made for the suppression of 
this imhuman traffic have been recently at- 
tended with unusual success. Five vessels 
being fitted out for the slave trade have been 
seized and condemned. Two mates of ves- 
sels engaged in the trade, and one person 
engaged in equipping a slaver, have been 
convicted and subjected to the penalty of fine 
and imprisonment, and one captain, taken 
with a cargo of Africans on board his vessel, 
has been convicted of the highest grade of 
offence under our laws—the punishment of 
which is death. 3 

The Territories of Colorado, Dakotah, and 
Nevada, created by the last Congress, have 
been organized, and civil administration has 
been inaugurated therein, under auspices es- 
pecially gratifying, when it is considered that 
the leaven of treason was found existing in 
some of these new countries when the Fed- 
The abundant 
natural resources of these Territories, with 


the security and protection afforded by an 


organized government, will, doubtless, invite 
to them a large immigration when psace shall 
restore the business of the country to its 
accustomed channels. [ submit the resolu- 
tions of the Legislature of Colorado, which 
evidence the patriotic spirit of the people of 
the Territory. So far, the authority of the 
United States has been upheld in all the Ter- 
ritories, as itis hoped it will be in the future. 
‘I commend their interests and defence to the 
enlightened and generous care of Congress. 

I recommend to the favourable considera: 
tion of Congress the interests of the District 
of Columbia. The insurrection has been the 
cause of much suffering and sacrifice to its in- 
habitants, and as they have no representative 
in Congress, that they should not overlook 
their just claims upon the Government. 

At your late session, a joint resolution was 
adopted, authorizing the President to take 
measures for facilitating a proper representa- 
tion of the industrial interests of the United 
States at the Exhibition of the Industry of all 
Nations, to be holden at London, in the year 
1862. I regret to say I have been unable to 

ive personal atterttion to this subject—a sub- 
ject at once so interesting in itself, and so 
extensively and intimately connected with the 
material prosperity of the world. Through 
the Secretaries of State and of the Interior, a 
plan or system has been devised, and partly 
matured, which will be laid before you. 

Under and by virtue of the act of Congress, 
entitled ‘‘an act to confiscate property used 
for insurrectionary purposes,” approved Au- 
gust 6th, 1861, the legal claims of certain per- 
sons to the labour and service of certain other 
persons have become forfeited, and numbers 
of the latter thus liberated, are already de- 
pendent on the United States, and must be 
provided for in some way. Besides this, it is 
not impossible that some of the States will 


pass similar enactments for their own benefit. 


respectively, and by operation of which, per- 
sons of the same claes will be thrown upon 
them for disposal. In such cases I recom- 
mend that Congress = for accepting such 
persons from such States, according to some 
mode of valuation in dieu pro tanto of direct 
taxes, or upon some other plan to be agreed 
upon with such States respectively, that such 


persons on such acceptances by the. General 


increased number, by reason of the war. It | 
| duty of Government to render 

prompt justice healent iteelf in favour of citi- 
sens, as it is to administer the same between 
The investigation and 
adjudication of claims in their naturo belong 
to the judicial department. Besides, 
for some 
come with t national questions. : 

intended by the eeehiuntion of the Court of 


of the subject, I commend to your 
consideration whether this power of 


Government be at once deemed free, and that, 
in any event, steps be taken for colonizing 
both classes, (or the one first mentioned, if the 
other shall not be brought into existence, ) at 
some place or places in a climate congenial to 
them. I¢ might be well to consider, too, 
whether the free coloured people already in 
the United States, could not, so far as indi- 
viduals may desire, be included in such coloni- 
zation. 

To carry out the plan of colonization may 
involve the acquiring of territory, and also the 
appropriation of muney beyond that to be 
expended in the territorial acquisition. Hav- 
ing practised the acquisition of territory for 
nearly sixty years, the question of tlie con- 
stitutional power to do so is no longer an brig 
one with us. The power was questioned at 
first by Mr. Jefferson, who, however, in the 
purchase of Louisiana, yielded his scruples on 
the plea of great expediency. If it be said 
that the only legitimate object of acquiring 
territory is to furnish homes for white men, 
this measure effects that object, for the em- 
migration of coloured men leaves additional 
room for white men remaining or coming 
here. Mr. Jefferson, however, placed the im- 
portance of procuring Louisiana more on 
political and commercial grounds, than on 
providing room for population. On this whole 
proposition, including the appropriation of 
money with the acquisition of territory, does 
not the expediency amount to absolute neces- 
sity, that, without which, the Government 
itself cannot be perpetuated if the war con- 
tinucs? 

In considering the policy to be adopted for 
suppressing the insurrection, I have been 
anxious and careful that the inevitable con- 
flict for this purpose shall not degenerate into 
a violent and remorseless revolutionary strug- 
gle. I have, therefore, in every case, thought 
it proper to keep the integrity of the Union 
prominent as the primary object of the con- 
test on our part, leaving all questions, which 
are not of vital military importance, to the 
more deliberate action of the Legislature. 

In the exercise of my best discretion, I have 
adhered to the blockade of the ports held by 
the insurgents, instead of putting in force, by 
proclamation, the law of Congress, enacted at 
the late session, for closing those ports. So, 
also, obeying the dictates of prudence, as well 
as the obligations of law, instead of trans- 
cending, I have adhered to the act of Con- 
gress, to. confiscate property used for insur- 
rectionary purposes. If a new law upon the 
same subject shall be proposed, its propriety 
will be duly considered. The Union must be 
preserved, and hence all indispensable means 
must be employed. We should not be in 
haste to determine that radical and extreme 
measures, which may reach the loyal as well 
as the disloyal, are indispensable. The inau- 

ural address, at the beginning of the Admin- 
istration, and the ‘message to Congress, at the 
late special session, were both mainly devoted 
to the domestic controversy out of which the 
insurrection and consequent war have sprung. 
Nothing more occurs to add or subtract to or 
from the principles or general purposes stated 
and expressed in that document. The last 
ray of hope for preserving the Union peaze- 
ably expired at the assault i Fort Sump- 
ter, and a general review of what has occurred 
since may not be unprofitable. What was 
painfully uncertain then, is much better de- 
fined and more distinct now, and the progress 
of events is plainly in the right direction. 
The insurgents confidently claimed a strong 
support from north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line, and the friends of the Union were not 
free from apprehension on that point. This, 
however, was soon settled definitely, and on 
the right side. 

South of the line, noble little Delaware led 
off right from the first. Maryland was made 
to seem against the Union. Our soldiers were 
assaulted, bridges were burned, and railroads 
torn up within her limits, and we were many 
days, at one time, without the ability to bring 
a single regiment over her soil to the Capital. 
Now her bridges and railroads are repaired, 
and open to the government. She already 
gives seven regiments to the cause of the 
Union, and none to the enemy; and her peo- 
ple, at a regular election, have sustained the 
Union by a larger majority, and a larger ag- 
gregate vote, than they ever before gave to 
any candidate, on any question. 

Kentucky, too, for some time in doubt, 
is now decidedly, and, I think, unchangeably, - 
ranged on the side of the Union. Missouri is 
comparatively quiet, and, I believe, cannot 
again be overrun by the insurrectionists. 
These three States of Maryland, Kentucky, 
and Missouri, neither of which would promise 
a single§ soldier at first, have now an aggre- 
gate of not less than forty thousand in the 
field for the Union, while of their citizens cer- 
tainly not more than a third of that number, 
and they of doubtful whereabouts and doubt- 
ful existence, are in arms against it. After a 
somewhat bloody struggle of months, winter 
closes on the Union people of Western Vir- 
ginia, leaving them masters of their own coun- 
try. An insurgent force of about fifteen hun- 
dred, for months dominating the narrow pen- 
insular region of the counties of Accomac and 
Northampton, and known as the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia, together with some con- 
tiguous parts of Maryland, have laid down 
their arms, and the people there have renewed 
their allegiance to, and accepted the protec- 
tion of the old flag. ‘This leaves no armed 
insurrectionists north of the Putomac, or east 
of the Chesapeake. Also, we have obtained 
a fuoting at each of the isolated points on the 
Southern coast of Hatteras, Port Royal, Tybee 
Island, near Savannah, and Ship Island; and 
we likewise have some general accounts of 
popular movements in behalf of the Union in 
North Carolina and Tennessee. These things 
demonstrate that the cause of the Union is 
advancing steadily southward. 

Since your last adjournment, Lieutenant- 
General Scott has retired from the head of the 
army. During his long life, the nation has 
not been unmindful of his merit, yet, on call- 
ing to mind how faithfully, ably, and brilliant- 
ly he has served his country for a time far 
back in our history, when few of the now 
living had been born, and thenceforward contin- 
ually, I cannot but think we are still his debt- 
ors. I submit, therefore, for your considera- 
tion, what further mark of revognition is due 
to him and to ourselves, as a grateful people. 
With the retirement of General Scott came the 
Executive duty of appointing in his stead a 
General-in-Chief of the Army. It was a for- 
tunate circumstance that neither in council or 
country was there, so far as I know, any dif- 
ference of opinion as to the proper person to 
te selected. The retiring Chief repeatedly 
expressed his judgment in favour of General 
McClellan for the position, and in this the na- 
tion seemed to give a unanimous concurrence. 
The designation of General McClellan is, there- 
fore, in a considerable degree, the selection of 
the country, as well as of the Executive, and 
hence, there is better reason to hope that there 
will be given him the confidence and cordial 
support thus, by fair implication, promised, 
and without which he cannot, with so full 
efficiency, serve the country. It has been 
said that one bad general is better than two 


good ones, and the saying is true, if taken to 
“mean no more than that our army is better 


directed by a single mind, though inferior, 
than by two superior ones, at variance and 
cross purposes with each other. And the 
same is true in all juint operations, wherein 
those engaged can have none but a common 
end in view, and can differ only as to the 
choice of means. In a storm at sea, no one 
can wish the ship to sink, and yet not unfre- 
quently all go down together, because too many 
will direct, and no single mind can be allowed 
to control. | 

It continues to be developed that the insurrec- 
tion is largely, if not exclusively, a war upon 
the first principles of popular government— 
the rights of the people. Conclusive evidence 
of this is found in the most grave and maturely 
considered public decuments, as well as in 
the general tone of the insurgents. In these 
documents we find the abridgment of the 
existing right of suffrage, and the denial to 
the people of all right to participate in the 
selection of public officers, except the Logisla- 
tive, boldly advocated, with laboured argu- 
ments, to prove that large control of the peo- 
ple in government is the source of all political 
trouble. Monarchy itself is sometimes hiated 
at as a possible refuge from the power of the 
people. In my present position I could 
searcely be justified were I to omit raising a 
warning voice against this approach of retura- 
ing despotism. 

Itis not needed nor fitting here that a gene- 
ral-argument should be made in favour of libe- 
ral institutions. But there is one point, with 
its connections, not so hackneyed as most others, 
to which I ask a brief attention. It is the ef- 
fort to place capital on an equal footing with, if 
not above, labour, in the structure of the Gv. 
ernment. Itis assumed that labour is available 
only in connection with capital; that nobod 
labours unless somebody else owning capital, 
somehow, by the useof it, induces him to lab ur. 
This assumed, it is next considered whether it 
is best that capital shall hire labourers, and 
thus induce them to work by their own con- 
sent, or buy them and drive them to it with- 
out their consent. Having proceeded so far, 
it is naturally concluded that all labourers are 
either hired labourers, or what we call slaves. 
And further, it is assumed that who ever is once 
a hired labourer, is fixed in that condition for 


life. Now there is no such relation between | 


‘them. 


capital and labour as assumed, nor is there 
any such thing as a free man being fixed for 
life in the céndition of a hired labourer. Both 
these assumptions are false, and all inferences 
from them are groundless. Labour is prior 
to, and independent of, capital. Capital is 
only the fruit of labour, and could never have 
existed if labour had not first existed. Labour 
is the superior of capital, and deserves much 
the higher consideration. Capital has its 
rights, which are as worthy of protection as 
any other rights. Nor is it denied that there 
is, and probably always will be, a relation 
between labour and capital, producing mutual 
benefits. The error is in assuming that the 
whole labour of the community exists within 
that relation. 

A few men own capital, and that few avoid 
labour themselves, and with their capital hire 
or buy another few to labour for them. A 
large majority belong to neither class—neither 
work for others nor have others working for 
In most of the Southern States, a ma- 
jority of the whole people, of all colours, are 
neither slaves nor masters, while, in the North- 
ern, a large majority are neither birers nor 
hired. Men with their families—wives, sons, 
and daughters—work for themselves on their 
farms, in their houses, and in their shops, 
taking the whole product to themselves, and 


asking no favours of capital on the one hand, — 


nor of hired labourers or slaves on the other. 
It is not forgotten that a considerable number 
of persons mingle their own labour with their 
capital—that ie, they labour with their own 
hands, and also buy or hire others to labour 
for them; but this is only a mixed and not a 
distinct class. No principle stated is dis- 
turbed by the existence of this mixed class. 

Again, as has already been said, there is not 
of necessity any such thing as the free hired 
labourer being fixed to that condition for life. 
Many independent men, every where in these 
States, a few years back in their lives, were 
hired labourers. The prudent, penniless be- 
ginner in the world, labours for wages awhile, 
saves a surplus with which to buy tools or 
land for himself, then labours on his own 
account another while, and at length hires 
another new beginner to help him. This is 
the just, and generous, and prosperous system, 
which opens the way to all, gives hope to all, 
and consequently energy, and progress, and 
improvement of condition to all. No men 
living are more worthy to be trusted than those 
who toil up from poverty; none less inclined 
to take or touch aught which they have not 
honestly earned. Let them beware of sur- 
rendering a political power which they already 
possess, and which, if surrendered, will surely 
be used to close the door of advancement 
against such as they, and to fix new disabili- 
ties and burdens upon them, till all of liberty 
shall be lost. 

From the first taking of our national census 
to the last, is seventy years, and we find our 
population at the end of the period eight times 
as great as it was at the beginning. The in- 
crease of those other things which men deem 
desirable has been greater. We thus have at 
one view what the popular principle, applied 
to government through the machinery. of the 
the States and the Union, has produced in a 
given time, and also what, if firmly main- 
tained, it promises for the future. There are 
already among us those who, if the Union be 
preserved, will live to see it contain two hun- 
dred and fifty millions. The struggle of- 
to-day is not altogether for to-day, it is for a 
vast future also. With a reliance on Provi- 
dence all the more firfff and earnest, let us pro- 
ceed in the great task which events have 
devolved upon us. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Washington, December 3, 1861. 


WAR NEWS. 


No additional news have been received of 
the attack at Pensacola, exvept through 
Southern sources. The official account from 
Colonel Brown will, no doubt, throw more 
light on the affair than do the rebel accounts. 

—A portion of the First Pennsylvania Ca- 
valry, under Colonel Bayard, proceeded to 
Drainsville, to arrest some known rebels in 
that town. After accomplishing their mis- 
sion, and while returning, they were attacked 
by about fifty rebels, from a thicket, where 
they were concealed. Colonel Bayard attack- 
ed them in return, killing three, capturing five 
more, and dispersing the rest. Assistant- 
Surgeon W. T. Alexander, of Colonel Bay- 
ard’s First Pennsylvania cavalry, who was 
wounded, has since died. 

—The Navy Department has received offi- 
cial information from Commander Dupont, 
of the occupation of Tybee Island, at the 
mouth of the Savannah river, by the troops 
of the naval expedition, and the planting 
of the national flag on the soil of Georgia. 
He states that this point entirely controls the 
ship channel to the Savannah river, which is 
only within five hundred yards of the fort, 
and the possession of it closes the harbour of 


‘Savannah, and that Fort Pulaski is at the 


mercy of our forces the moment the latter 
desire to take it. Also that reliable accounts 
informed him that Savannah was being evacu- 
ated by the people as fast as possible, fearing, 
probably, that Commander Rogers would at- 
tempt to take possession of ‘it. 
states that Commodore Tatnall, of the rebel 
fleet, ‘had given it as his opinion that the 
entire rebel defences of the Southern coast 
must be abandoned, as they could not with- 
stand the armament of our fleet. 

—The rebels had sunk two vessels between 
Tybee Island and Fort Pulaski, in the narrow 
part of the Savannah river channel, to pre- 
vent the fleet from going up to that city. 

—The steamship Fulton, arrived at New 
York, brought nesrly thirty thousand stand of 
arms from Europe. 

—Information has been received of the 
seizure, on the north-eastern coast, of a Cana- 
dian steamer laden with ten thousand mus- 
kets, and with caps, powder, and other con- 
traband articles. This steamer cleared from 
Canada, and was consigned to parties in the 
Southern States. 

—At Winchester, Virginia, the rebel army 
under General Jackson includes a regiment of 


_ slaves, fully armed. 


—The town of Beaufort was still unoccu- 
pied, but two gun-boats were anchored off the 
place, and the town was daily visited by 
officers of the army and navy. No engage- 
ment had taken place with the rebels, nor had 
any of the latter been seen either at ILilton 
Head or Beaufort. 

—When the rebellion first commenced, the 
United States Government had but two or 
three war vessels upon the Atlantic coast, 
with five or six in the Gulf of Mexico. As 
the present time, as we learn from Washing- 
ton, the Government has in commission about 
two hundred and twenty-five vessels, with 
eighty on the stocks, forty of which will be 
completed within a period of three months. ~~“ 

—Cincinnati, Nov. 30.—The steamer Belle 
Creole, from Cincinnati for Pittsburg, deeply 
laden, and the steamer Fall Stone, from 
Kanawha, with a portion of Colonel Lytle’s 


‘Tenth Oario Regiment, came in collision last 


night, seven miles above the city. The Belle 
Creole sunk almost immediately. ‘The con- 
cussion knocked eight or ten soldiers into the 
river, and it is thought that nearly all were 
drowned. 

—Seventy-five rebels are now confined in 
the old capitol at Washington. 

—Adviczs from Missouri say that the rebel 
army, some 15,000 strong, since the evacua- 
tion of Springfield, was moving in three divi- 
sions. The right wing, 6000 strong, under 
McBride, is resting at Stockton. The left, 
under Rains, 4000 men, rested near Nevada, 
and the centre, under Price, 5000 men, was at 
or near Monteville. Price intended to march 
into Kansas, and operate there. General 
Lane was at Fort Scott with 5000 men, but 
Price intended to etade him. McCullough 
had been ordered to follow Price, but re- 
fused, and was going into winter “quarters in 
Arkansas. 

+The ports in the eastern counties of Vir- 
ginia, now under the provisional government 
of Lockwood’s command, are to be immedi- 
ately re-opened to trale. General Lockwvod 
has, so far, captured ten cannon and one 
thousand stand of arms, besides scatteriog all 
the organized bands of rebels in Accomac and 
Northampton counties. ° 

—Scdalia, Mo., Dec. 1.—Parties from the 
West say that the country between Lexington 
and Independence is almost deserted, the men 
having gone to join Price’s army, or are at- 
tiching themselves to the various commands 
of his officers throughout that region. Jenni- 
son’s men are in Jackson county, devastating 
the country, and various parties of armed 
rebels have gone,into that section with the 
avowed purpose of driving them out. Price’s 
proclamativao has been circulated in the river 
counties about a week, and will doubtless in- 
duce large numbers to join the rebel army. 
My informants say that for a distance of sixty 
miles travelled yesterday and to-day, they met 
with only one man on the road. 

—The fortifications on Ship Island, at. the 
mouth of the Mississippi, have been completed, 
the guns mounted, and # garrison detailed 
from the blockading squadron to work them. 

— Washington, Nov. 30.—A gentleman from 
the Virginia side of the Potomac, arrived to- 
day, states that the Fifty-seventh and Sixty- 
first New York regiments, the latter under 
command of Culonel Cune, made a recgnnyis- 


Ile further 
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sance from Springfield, which is nine miles 
from Alexandria, on Thursday, and went three 
miles and a half beyond our pickets towards 
Manassas, when they discovered a rebel force, 
numbering, it is supposed, about eight thou- 
sand men. They returned to their starting 
point, reaching it in good order, and without 
casualties. 

— Baltimore, Dec. 2.—A skirmish occurred 
on Friday night, near Newmarket, about five 
miles from Old Puint Comfort. Three rebels 
were killed, including E. A. Scott, a well- 
known merchant of Richmond. His body 
was identified by letters found in his pockets. 

—tThe prize schooner Albion, of Nassau, 
New Providence, formerly the Lucy R. War- 
ing, of Baltimore, bas arrived at New York. 
She is laden with arms, ammunition, salt, 
fruit, provisions, oils, tin, copper, saddles, 
bridles, and cavalry equipments, and is val- 
ued at $100,000. She was captured a few 
days since by the United States steamer 
Penguin, while attempting to run the blockade 
off the coast of South Carolina. 

—The prize schooner Mabel, captured off 
Savannah by the sloop-of-war Dale, has ar- 
rived at Philadelphia. 

—The planters throughout the Southern 
seaboard are represented to be destroying 
their crops, lest they should fall into the hands 
of the Yankees. 

—A conspiravy of Union men in New Or- 


leans has been discovered, causing great ex- 


citement in thecity. Many suspected persons 
had been arrested. | 

—Holla, Missouri, December, 3.—Major 
Bowen, who left here on Saturday last with a 
hundred cavalry from General Wyman’s bri- 


gade, in search of the notorious marauding | 


rebel, Freeman, arrived at Salem last night. 
At about three o’clock this morning he 
was attacked at that place by the rebels 
under Cols. Freeman and Turner, and after a 


sharp fight, the enemy holding one part of the 


town, aud our fyrces another, the rebels were 
driven from the place and completely routed, 
with a loss of some ten killed and thirty 
wounded, besides a great many prisoners cap- 
tured. Among the latter was a captain. Our 
loss was about fifteen killed and wounded. 
Major Bowen holds the town.  Reinforce- 


_ments have been sent him, as it is feared the 


enemy will rally in large numbers and over- 
whelm his command. Itis reported that from 
two to three thousand of the enemy are in that 


vicinity. 


Foreign Items. 


Discovery or Dr. Baikite.—By the 
arrival of the Ethiope with the West Afri- 
can mails, we are placed in possession of 
news of the long-lost African explorer, Dr. 
Baikie, regarding whose fate there has been 
so much speculation. It will be remem- 
beréed that Dr. Baikie was attached for some 
time to the Niger expedition, and the last 
heard from him, until the present time, 
was upwards of two years ago. Since then 
the fate of himself and his assistant was a 
mystery, but it was generally believed that 
he had either perished from the sickness and 
fatigue incident on his explorations, or that 
he had fallen a victim to some of the savage 
tribes of the country. We are, however, 
glad to say that the adventurous explorer 
and his assistant have, at last, been dis- 
covered alive and well, after a residence of 
two years amongst the natives, during which 
time they were without communication with 
Kuropeans. During his two years’ sojourn 
among the natives, the Doctor enjoyed tol- 
erable good health, and had likewise made 
some interesting researches in connection 
with the exploration of the Niger. The 
last advices left Dr. Baikie at the confluence 
of the river. 


Destruction or MUnurcn anp 
SION PREMISES IN West AFRica.—The 
Rev. Henry Caswall, Vicar of Figheldean, 
says:—‘“‘As Secretary and Treasurer (in 
England) for the West Indian Mission to 
Western Africa, I have this day received 
from the Acting Chief of Fallangia, and 
from the Rev. J. H. A. Duport, the black 
missionary, a sad account of the destruction 
by fire of the church, school, and mission 
premises erected a few years since under 
the direction of the late Chief Wilkinson. 
The whole of the mission property is 
destroyed, including the cotton-gin sent out 
this year to assist the natives in developing 
the rich resources of their country.” From 
the letter of the Chief it appears that ‘‘some 
grass having been lighted to burn out some 
ants, on the 24th of September, uofor- 


.tunately the flame went up and caught the 


thatch, and burnt down the mission-house 
and the church.”’ The church was being 
rethatched, but help was required for the 
rebuilding of the mission-house, and for 
this Mr. Caswall makes an appeal. 


Tae LATE Lorp Ectinton’s RELIGIous 
Views.—At the meeting on a recent Mon- 
day of the Ayrshire Bible Society, of which 
the late Lord Eglinton was President, Mr. 
J. I’. Murdoch said he had heard an anec- 
dote shortly before entering the room, 
which illustrated the character of their late 
President. A lady in a house in which he 
was staying a few days before his death, put 
what might be looked upon as a very pro- 
phetic question to him. ‘My lord,” she 
said, ‘‘in the event of your being suddenly 
called away, would you be afraid to die?” 
After remaining silent a few minutes, he 
is said to have answered, ‘‘I have such a 
sense of the merits and intercession of our 
Saviour, that I think [ will not be afraid to 
die.”’—LEdinburgh Witness. 


INCOMBUSTIBLE CLOTHES.—M. Vers- 
mann says that Dr. McCormac, of Belfast, 
Ireland, is incorrect in saying that sulphate 
of ammonia is quite applicable to the pur- 
pose of rendering clothes incombustible, 
and states that Dr. Oppenheim and himself, 
after many experiments. at Her Majesty’s 
laundry at Richmond, arrived at the conclu- 
sion that, for fabrics which require ironing 
after washing, tungstate of soda is the only 
salt which allows the iron to go smoothly 
over the cloth. The sulphate of ammonia 
may be used in manufactures. Both sub- 
stances have been patented by M. Versmann 
and Dr. Oppenheim. The cost is about one 
penny the dress.— Mechanic's Magazine. 


ACTION BY AN INFIDEL LECTURER.— 
Some time since an infidel lecturer was pre- 
vented by the police from delivering an 
open-air oration in dissemination of his 
views, in the neighbourhood of Exeter. As 
he refused to leave the field quietly, he was 
taken into custody, for which he brought 
an action of false imprisonment. The jury 
gave him a farthing damages, on which he 
moved for a new trial. The judges in the 
Court of Common Pleas refused the appli- 
cation. 


THe Pore’s Frnances.—The Papal 
budget is in the following condition: — Ex- 
penditure, 9,000,000 of crowns; income, 
3,000,000, the Peter’s-pence included. 


Tue DisEAse.—The Council- 
General of the Isére, in accordance with a 
proposal made by the prefect of that depart- 
ment, has voted a sum of 40,000 francs as 
a premium to any person who shall discover 
an effectual remedy fur the disease which 
has of late proved so fafal to silkworms.— 
Paris Galignani. 


A New Comet.—Dr. Bonthron, of West 
Lioton, Peeblesshire, writes to the E-Jin- 
burgh papers, that while riding home, at 
half: past eleven o’clock on the night of the 
5th ult., he discovered in the eastern hori- 
zon a large, and very conspicuous comet. 
It was situated immediately beneath those 
three stars which used to be most popularly 
known as the “Lady’s Ellwand,” and a 
short way distant from the eastera rest of 
the Milky Way. 


ANOTHER DaHoMEY MAssacre.—An- 
other of those diabolical massacres, which 
are a stigma on civilization, was about to 
be carried into effect at Dahomey. The 
cannibal King was going to have another 
‘‘orand custom.” This sacrifice is to cele- 
brate the new yam season, and the prepara- 
tions were to have been of the most complete 
character. All the principal natives and 
traders at Lagos had received invitations to 
be present to witness the ceremony of cut- 
ting off the heads of about 2000 human 
beings. J'rom this it would appear that the 


turns it appears that the kingdoin of Pulaud 
contains 5,850,000 inhabitants. Of that 
number, 60,000 are Jews. 


Bath Chronicle gives a letter fram Miss 
Nightingale, dated Hampstead, from which 
we regret to learn that this estimable lady 
continues seriously ill, and that she herself 
entertains but little hope of her ultimate 
recovery. ‘‘I have,” she says, ‘‘ passed the 
last four years between four walls, only va- 
ried to other four walls once a-year; and [ 
believe there is no prospect but of my bealth 
becoming ever worse and worse till the hour 
of my release. But I have never ceased, 
during one waking hour since wy return to 
England, five years ago, labouring for the 
welfare of the army at home, as I did 
abroad; and no hour have I given to friend- 
ship or amusement during that time, but 
all to work. To that work the death of my 
we chief, Sidney Herbert, has been a fatal 
ow.’ 


MunIFIcENT Donation.—The friends of 
the Irish Church Missions to the Roman 
Catholics will be glad to learn that the sun 
of $5000 has just been placed at the dis- 
posal of this valuable Society, by one who 
is desirous of seeing the pure gospel light 
published to those who now “sit in dark- 
ness and the shadow of death.” 


Prorestant Institute or Scornanp. 
—The Rev. Dr. Wylie was formally installed 
as Professog of the Protestant Institute of 
Seotland on a recent Tuesday. Dr. Cand- 
lish, Dr. Begg, Professor Michael, the Rev. 
D. T. K. Drummond, and Dr. Alexander, 
took part in thé proceedings. 


AMERICAN versus InIsHh ButTTerR.—An 
Irish paper draws attention to the remarka- 
ble fact that American butter is beginning 
to reach Liverpool, Manchester, &c., in such 
large quantities as to imperil the [rish trado 
in that commodity. In a single fortnight 
alone, 30,000 firkins had been landed in 
England from America, and sold at a lower 
figure than the Irish producers could accept 
for the same brands. 


Tue Pope AND THE GeRMANS.—The 
Pope has despatched to Munich a letter of 
thanks to the General Association of the 
Roman Catholics of Germany, in reply to 
an address of sympathy which had been 
forwarded to him. ‘The Pope only goes 
over the old story of his heavy sufferings, 
caused by the ecffurts of his enemies to upset 
‘the Papal throne, and, of course, to trample 
upon all laws, human and divine, to cor- 
rupt the miods of men, and to subvert the 
fundamental supports of human society. 


EpIBLE SNAILS AT THE KENSINGTON 
Museum —Whilst we are upon the mere 
curiosities of food, let us direct the attention 
of the visitor to the specimens of edible 
snails. He will smile when we inform him 
that it is an undoubted fact that the con- 
sumption of them is so great at the present 
time in Paris as to interfere greatly with 
the sale of oysters.— Once a Week. 


Count Cavour’s Conressor.— Father 
Jaques, confessor of Count de Cavour, has 
received from Victor Emmanuel the insig- 
nia of the Order of Saints Maurice and 
Lazarus. 


MIssIoNARY Spirit In GeRMANY.—In 
Germany the missionary spirit is acquiring 
strength. The missionary buildings at 
Barmen are to be enlarged, so as to receive 
double the number of students. Men are 
found, without difficulty, ready to devote 
themselves to the work of the Lord. 


New Frencu Corn.—The new Napo- 
leons struck at the Paris Mint show the 


Imperial brows, encircled with a laurel 


wreath, in token of the Emperor’s victory 
at Solferino. 


SpurGEON’s GRANDFATHER.—Spurgeon’s 
grandfather, a venerable old man of eighty- 
six, still preaches to the people among whom 
he has laboured for fifty years. 


DEPLORABLE IGNORANCE OF TRUE 
GION.—A missionary in London, visiting a 
sick man, inquired of him, “ Do you know 
who Jesus Christ was?” ‘ Well, no,” said 
he; ‘I should say that’s very hard to tell.” 
‘¢ Do you know whether He was St. John’s 
brother?” that I don’t.” “Can you 
tell me who the Trinity are?”’ ‘No, sir.” 
‘Are you a sinner?” “(Q! certainly, sir; 
we are all sinners.” (A pause.) “ Have 
you never done wrong?” ‘Why, no; I 
don’t consider as ever [ have.” ‘ Did you 
never commit sin?” ‘Why, no; I don’t 
know as ever I did.” “But do you think 
that you are asinner?” ‘QO! certainly, sir; 
we are all sinners.” ‘‘What is a sinner?” 
‘Well, I’m blessed if I know rightly: I 
never had no head-piece.”— British Stand- 
ard. 


THE Graves OF MAGentA.—A corres- 
pondent of the Opinione Nationale writes 
from Turin to say that, in crossing the field 
of the battle of Magenta, on All Saints’ 
Day, he found the crosses placed above the 
graves of the French soldiers illuminated, in 
accordance with an Italian custom to place 
lights at that /ée on the graves of persons 
or honoured. 


General Items. 


Tae Livinestone 
telligence had been received from Drs. Liv- 
ingstone and Mackenzie to May 15th. All 
were in good spirits. They had failed in 
ascending the Ruvuma, on account of its 
being too late in the season. The South 
African Advertiser, of September 21st, 
gives the fullowing interesting details of the 
expedition :—“ The expedition had failed 
in their ascent of the Ruvuma, but only 
because they had attempted it too late in 
the season; and Dr. Livingstone writes very 
confidently of its importance for the future 
commerce of that coast with Like Nyassa 
and the interior. From the Ruvuma mouth 
the party returned in the Pioneer to the 
Comora Isles, to take the missionaries left 
‘there on board; and thence they proceeded 
to the Zambesi, entered it successfully, and 
had got up to the Shire when the last letters 
left. Ina few days they were to continue 


mountain, and Dr. Livingstone was to ac- 
company them, to direct the selection of an 
appropriate site for the future missivn. All 
were in excellent bealth and spirits.” 


Tae Law or of July 
22, 1861. Sec. 9. ‘And be tt further 


regiment one chaplain, who shall be ap- 
pointed by the regimental commander, on 
the vote of the field officers and company 
commandérs, on duty with the regiment at 
the time the appointment shall be made. 
The chaplain so appointed must be a regular 
ordained minister of a Christian denomina- 
tion, and shall receive the pay and allowance 
of a captain of cavalry, and shall be requir- 
ed to report to the colonel commanding the 
regiment to which he is attached, at the 
end of each quarter, the moral and religious 
condition of the regiment, and such sug- 
gestions as may conduce to the social hap- 
piness and mental improvement of the 
troops.” The pay of a chaplain is thus 
equivalent to $145.50 per month; or, $70, 
four rations daily, which are commuted at 
80 cents a ration; one servant, at $13 per 
month, and $2.50 for clothing, and three 
horses. 


A Nearo’s Description OF A BATTLE. 
—A correspondent*writing from Port Royal, 
South Carolina, says:—One of a party of 
twenty or thirty negroes who came in next 


morning, after he had been taken over to 


Head Quarters by Colonel Leasure, came up 
to him, and, in a confidential manner, asked 
our Colonel if ** Abe Lincoln” was here; 
and seemed surprised to learn he was not. 


‘We tot he'd ’a been here,” he said. 


ILLNESS OF Miss NIGHTINGALE.— The“ 


their voyage up that tributary to the Zumba. 


enacted, That there shall be allowed to each 


protest lately made against such acts of bar- | ‘‘Were you here during the fight?” asked 
barism by the British Ggvernment, through — the Colonel. 
the late Mr. Consul Foote, has had no effect. ' having come in with vegetables for the 

Pottsh Census —From the latest re- ; ficers. ‘What did it look like?” asked 


He replied that he had been, 


the Colonel. ‘It+looked,” said he ‘‘as if 
de fire and de brimstone was coming down 
from heaven, and de yearth was a gwine 
up.” It was in fact so, as was witnessed 
by thousands from the decks of the trans- 
ports;- for the top soil of the Island being 
exceedingly light and sandy, a great cloud 


— and dust went up as every broadside 
ell. 


ANECDOTE.—When Dr. Emmons heard 
a licentiate’s sermon that went over the 
whole catechism, he inquired, ‘ Young 
friend, do you ever expect to preach again ?”’ 
“Yes, sir; I hope to.” ‘Well, if you do, 
what in the world will you preach about?” 

DutcH REFORMED THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY.—The Seminary of the Reformed 
Dutch Church at New Brunswick has 53 
students, 20 in the Senior, 18 in the Mid- 
dle, and 15 in the Junior Class. The 
three able and learned Professors are the 
Rev. Drs. Campbell, Woodbridge, and 
Berg. | 


Goop HusBanps.—A volunteer, who 
prides himself upon the domestic arts he 
has learned during camp life, writes home 
to advise the girls not to be in a hurry to 
marry, for the boys will return in a short 
time, and the girls can then get good hus- 
bands, who can cook, wash, and iron, and 
do general housework, or work in the gar- 
den, or run errands for their wives., 


‘“‘SHROUDS HAVE NO Pockets.” —For 
we brought nothing into this world, and 
surely we can carry nothing out. Grasp 
the gold that we gather ever so tightly, 
there is no pocket in the grave-clothes we 
will wear, in which we can hide any trea- 
sure that will be of any use to us when God 
tukes away the soul. fFvolish then it is, to 
lay up treasures on the earth, when there is 


no currency here that is not worthless in 


that better country whither we ought to be 
going. 

New Iinottsn Books —We have a long 
list of books before us, which are either 
very lately published, or very shortly will 
be. We select the following:—On the 
Study of Character, by Mr. A. Bain; Sir 
G. C. Lewis, on the Astronomy of the An- 
cients; Good for Nothing, a new novel, by 
Mr. White Melville; Sir Archibald Alison 
has just published his Lives of Lord Cas- 
tlereagh and Sir C. Stewart; the second 
and third Marquises of Londonderry. Dr. 
George Firlay is about to publish a History 
of the Greek Revolution. The new Bishop 
of Natal is engaged on ‘The Epistle to the 
Romans, ‘newly translated from a missionary 
point of view.” This work is expected to 
raise a fresh controversy on the subject of 
inspiration. Macmillan & Co. have in press 
‘‘The Supernatural in Relation to the Na- 
tural,”’ which will have special reference to 
the controversy occasioned by Essays and 
Reviews. Mr. Samuel Smiles, author of 
Self-Help, &c., has Lives of Kagineers in 
the press. Mr. Murray is about to publish 
the eighth volume of the ‘“‘ Wellington Sup- 
plementary Despatches,” and Dr. Stanley’s 
Lectures on the History of the Jewish 
Church, and a New History of Modern Eu- 
rope, by Thomas H, Dyer. 


Simon.”’—Many of our readers 
will remember this man, formerly a slave in 
one of our South-western States, but who 
was redeemed by the liberality of friends. 
He then removed to Liberia, and became a 
missionary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions. The Rev. J. L. Mackey 
lately visited him at his station, (Harris- 
burg, twenty-three miles from Monrovia, ) 
on the Saint Paul’s river, and under date of 
August 24th last, remarks:—‘‘ We found 
Uncle Simon Harrison and his people all 
pretty well, and his place much improved 
since I was there, six years ago. He has 
his grounds in very good order. His wife 
shows some taste in gardening, and cultiva- 
ting flowers about the yard. He has an 
orchard of coffee trees, which look very 
vigorous and thrifty, and are‘now in full 
bearing. At table we were treated with 
coffee of his own growing, sweetened with 
sugar made on an adjoining plantation. 
The agricultural operations on the river 
pare greatly advanced since my visit in 

835.’ 


Homestic Hews. 


TELEGRAPHING ACROSS THE CoNTINENT.— 
The telegraphic tariff between St. Louis and 
San Francisco, is four dollars and twenty-five 
cents for the first ten words; thirty-six cents 
a word additional up to ninety words; twenty- 
four cents for each word additional between 
ninety and four hundred words; eighteen cents 


| between four hundred and five hundred words, 


and twelve cents between five hundred and 
one thousand. Between New York and San 
Francisco the rates are five dollars and ninety- 
five cents fur the first ten words, and forty- 
eight cents for each additional word. 


Governor Hovoston not Deap.—The Gal- 
veston Civilian says that, ‘‘at last accounts, 
General Houston was slowly recovering, and 
was deemed out of danger.” 


Cottece Burnt.—aA letter received in this 
city from Chicago, says:—‘‘ The Methodist 
Conference Female College at Jacksonville, 
Illinois, was burnt on Saturday, the 16th ult. 
The east wing of. the building was saved with 
but little damage. The young ladies all es- 
caped with their effects, and ‘nobody hurt.’ 
The above Institution was perhaps the finest 
of the kind in the United States. 


Cotton 1n Iuiinots.—A letter from the West 
states that several farmers in Southern Iilidois 
have engaged in the business of cotton-raising 
this season. One farmer in Christian county, 
on the line of the Illinois Central Railroad, 
planted ten acres this year, and although it 
was planted so late that but one picking could 
be had, yet the average product was three 
hundred pounds per acre. 


CounTERFEITING Rare Corns anD Mepats.— 
It has recently been discovered that numerous 
persons are engiged ia the business of coun- 
terfeiting old and rarecoins and medals, which 
are highly prized, and sell at enormous prices. 
The coins ere so accurately executed that it 
requires the best of judges to distinguish them 
from the genuine. A case has come to our 
notice, where a manufacturer of these * relics’”’ 
realized over $15,000 by an expense of about 
$200. The subject has lately been brought 
before the Numismatic Society of Philadelphia 
—a society fur the collection and preservation 
of old coins and medals—and they have deter- 
mined to denounce all persons who make, 
issue, or deal in such counterfeit pieces, and 
to use all legally proper effurts to expose them, 
and prevent the centinuance of this fraudulent 
usage. 


DreapFrou Disaster oN THE Urrer Lakes.— 
A despatch from Detroit, of Saturday, 23d 
ult., says:—‘‘The steamer Keystone State, 
from Detroit for Milwaukie, 8th ult.,_is be- 
lieved to have gone down, with all who were 
on board. She was last seen in the gale, ap- 
parently disabled, and pieces of a wreck, sup- 
posed to belong to her, have since been picked 
up on Lake Huron.” 


Larce CLotHine EstaBLIsHMENT.—T here is 
now at the large clothing depot, in the art 
building of Corcoran, opposite the War De- 
partment, in Washington, over two hundred 
and fifty thousand suits of clothing. Cuptain 
Thomas, of Pailadelphia, is in charge, and on 
the 22d ult. he filled an order in two hours, 
fur pants fur a whole brigade of four thousand 
men. There are also an immense amount of 
tents, &c., in store. 


An Extraorpinary of 


the most extraordinary salt wells on record, | 


perhaps, is that now being operated at Wells- 
ville, Columbiana gounty, Ohio. This well 
was sunk in anticipation of finding oil, but 
when at the depth of four hundred and eighty 
feet, the borers struck a vein of gas, which 
burst forth with such vivlence, as to eject all 
the tools used in boring, together with two 
hundred feet of pipe, which had been previ- 
ously introduced. Phe boring had developed 
a very strong-vein of salt water, and the gas 
continued to spout the whole column of salt 
and fresh water furnished by the well, to the 
height of one hundred and fifty feet, for six 
months. The idea of manufacturing salt was 
then conceived, and after the necessary pans, 
tanks, &., were put up, the work was com- 
menced. It yields about a barrel of salt per 


| hour. The well is 2 most extraordinary one, 


and the owners, though they failed tv find oil, 


will, it is believed, make a handsome thing 


out of it. 


Foreign Hews. 
FROM BUROPE. 


The latest advices from Europe are by the 
steamer City of Baltimore. 

It is reported that a large steamer had left Lon- 
don, loaded with munitions of war for the rebel 
States. 

The rebel steamer Nashville (which ran the 
Charleston blockade,) arrived at Southampton on 
the 20th ult. On the 19th ult, the Nashville 
boarded the American ship Harvey Birch, bound 
from Havre for New York, in ballast, took off Cap- 
tain Nelson and the crew, and then burned the 
ship to the water's elge. The Nashviile landed 
Captain Nelson and the crew of the Harvey Birch 
at Southampton, and remained there herself, with 
the rebel flag flying. Captain Nelson says Com- 
mander Pegram, of the Nashville, denies being a 
privateer, and yet lhe says he has a commission as 
a war steamer. 

Thirty guineas had been demanded for insur- 
ance on the steamer North Britain. 

The supposed privateer, which had been seen 
in the Mediterranean, proves to have been a law- 
ful New York merchantman, and had arrived at 
Constantinople. 

Dr. Russell, in his last letter to the London 
Times, asserts that the President and Cabinet were 
not indisposed to a peaceful arbitration, and were 
probably considering the proposition of accepting 
or asking for the intervention of the great European 
potentates, 

It is reported that several steamers have been 
insured in London, for a run from England to New 
Orleans and back, at twenty guineas. | 

It was reported that a considerable reduction 
would be made in the military estimates, in the 
number of the troops of France. The French 
Senate would be convened on the 2d of December. 
The belief in the necessity for a French Joan con- 
tinued, the financial wants of the Government be- 
ing urgent. The Paris Bourse was firm. Rentes 
have advanced to 70 francs. The Emperor Napo- 
leon will visit Queen Victoria during the great ex- 
hibition next year. 

It is asserted that the project of the Italian Con- 
federacy is by no means abandoned. 

A modification of the Italian Ministry is rumour- 
ed, but nothing has been accumplished. 

Austria has quietly got together quite a power- 
ful squadron in the Adriatic, comprising fifty ves- 
sels in all. 

The Madrid Espana says that a project is being 
discussed of forming in America a colony of all 
the republics of Spanish origin, with Spain at the 
head of it. The address of the Cortes, in response 
to the speech of the Queen of Spain, had been read, 
It approves of all the points of the speech. 

The Mexican expedition will comprise 15 ves- 
sels, 330 guns, 5000 sailors, and 3000 troops. 


The Administrator of the Archbishop of War- | 


saw has been arrested by an order from St. Peters- 
burg. 

The Calcutta and China mails had reached 
Alexandria, Egypt,and would be due in London 
on the 27th ult. 


On the morning of the 4th inst., in the West 
Spruce Street Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
by the Rev. William P. Breed, assisted by the 
Rev. Henry Steele Clarke, D.D., the Rev. James 
B. Crane to Kate W., daughter of the late 
Caarves Fiexp, of Philadelphia. 

At Mount Airy, New Jersey, on the 27th of 
November, by the Rev. John Burrows, Mr. Har- 
RIsoN SutpHen, of Ringoes, New Jersey, to Miss 
Carouine R. Hoproca, daughter of Mr. William 
Hoppoch, of Mount Airy. ? | 
- On November 17, at the residence of the bride’s 


father, in Hopewell, York county, Pennsylvania, | 


by the Rev. J. Y. Cowhick, Mr. Jouy C. Baupwin 
to Miss Sarag C. Fotckomen. 

On Thursday evening, November 21st, by the 
Rev. James Otterson, Mr. Davip Mercnaant to 
Miss Fanny Miuuer, all of Newcastle county, 
Delaware. 

On Thursday, November 14, by the Rev. J. C. 
Thom, Mr. SamueL H. to Miss Hen- 
RIETTA MUNHOLLAN, 


November 14th, by the Rev. S. A. Gayley, Mr. 


| Joun A. Fisuer to Miss Anna E. Murruy, both 


of Cecil county, Maryland. 


On Thursday, September 26, near Elizabeth- 
town, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, by the 
Rev. James Smith, Mr. F. H. Sraurrer, editor of 
the Mount Joy Herald, to Miss Jutiette D. Mar- 
SHALL. By the same, on Wednesday morning, 
November 20th, Mr. C. L. Green, of Philadelphia, 
to Miss Tintiz M. Kur, of Mount Joy, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Obituary. 


[AU Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance, : 
Jive cents for every line, nine words to a line.] 


Died, suddenly, at Tribes Hill, New York, No- 
vember 22, Miss LUCY MARIA CARPENTER, 
aged twenty-four years. ‘Remember now thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth,” Eccl. xii. 1; 
1 Thess. v. 22. 


Died, in Coshocton, Ohio, October 21, 1861, after 
a severe illness, Mrs, JULIA W. SCOTT, aged 
forty-nine years and seven months. The de- 
ceased was a daughter of Jobn C. Stockton, Esq., 
formerly of Muskingum county, now residing at 
Mount Vernon, Vhio. Mrs. Scott had been for 
Inany years a professor of religion, and was, at 
the time of her death, as she had long been, a 
member of the congregation of Madison Presbyte- 
rian Church at Adams’ Mills, Muskingum county, 
now under charge of the Rev. Mr. Hamilton. A 
large circle of relatives and friends are left to 
mourn her loss and sympathize with her sorrow- 
ing husband, in this the greatest bereavement of 
his life. Superior to all in this regard, must now, 
however, be to him the Christian’s comfort, and the 
Christian’s hope, even the resurrection unto life 
eternal.— Communicated. 


Died, at Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania, Wednes- 
day, November 27, WILLIE rd second son of 
W. Y. and HULDAH JOHNSON, aged four years, 
four months, and twenty-four days. One is gone 
from the hearth-stone—one from the infant class 
—one from the play-ground. How many places 
on earth even a child can fill! How many Roasts 
mourn his loss! Yet may we rejoice. One more 
star W0os us to look upward! One more is added 
to those who will welcome us home! Let Jesus 
have the lambs, for there are no winters there. 
The flowers gathered in spring-time yield a last- 
ing fragrance. “The Lord gave’—thanks unto 
him for so much. 

“ That voice is now hushed which once guided my way; 
The form I then pressed is now mingling with clay; 

But the tones of my child still sound in my ear— 

1 am calling you, loved ones—O! can you not hear! 

Come this way. my mother—steer straight for me; 

Here, safe on the shore, I am waiting for thee.”—Com. 


Died, November 16th, in Cecil county, Mary- 
land, of typhoid fever, NEVIN W. McCURMICK, 
Esq., a ruling elder in Lower West Nottingham 
Presbyterian church, aged fourty-four years. In 
the death of Mr. McCormick, the community and 
Church, as well as his family, have sustained a 
serious less. He was a man of great excellence 
of character, kind in his disposition, strong in his 
attachments, sincere and constant in his friend- 
ship. Intelligent, decided, energetic, conscien- 
tious. He was fitted for great usefulness, and was 
a useful member of society. He was the humble, 
earnest, and devoted Christian—the active, faith- 
ful, judicious, and zealous church officer—the 
steadfast friend of his pastor. Ile was ever ready 
to do what he could to promote the interests of 
Zion. His death was sudden, but as might be 
expected, was eminently peaceful. He leaves a 
wife and six small children to mourn tbe loss of 
the kindest of husbands, and the best of bere: 


Died, in Fannettsburg, Pennsylvania, on the 
24th ult., Hon. ROBERT ELLIOTT, in the eighti- 
eth year of his age, brother cf the Rev. David 
Elliott, D.D., of the Western Theological Semi- 
nary. No one, among the numerous friends of 
the venerable father whose death we record, will 
restrain a tribute of affection for his memory, or 
of esteem for his eminent worth. His capacious 
and active mind, his sound judgment, his upright 
character, his genial social qualities, his public 
spirit, and the silent powerful influence of his 
unobtrusive moral excellence, all marked him as 
one of nature’s noblemen. The virtues of the 
Christian character superadded, made him a pil- 
lar in the Church. The duties of ruling elder, 
which office he long held, were discharged with 
characteristic zeal and faithfulness. His sound 
judgment and abilities as a public speaker, made 
him a valuable member of Church courts. He 
was a member of the General Assembly of 1835, 
and of the convention which framed the Act and 
Testimony. In all the relations of life his career 
was one of honour and usefulness. “The memory 
of the just is blessed.” He died peacefully, in the 
assured hope of a better resurrection. C. 

Died, in Washjngton City, District of Columbia, 
6n Friday, the 22d of Nuvember, HARRIET A. 
WALLER, oldest daughter of William L. and 
Louisa Waller. Hers was a character of surpass- 
ing loveliness. Naturally mild, gentle, and affec- 
tionate, she won the tender regard and admira- 
tion of all who saw and knew her. In the bright 
and early morning of life, grace led her loving 
heart to the Saviour, and there she fixed her 
trust. As a Christian, she was earnest, self- 
scrutinizing. and devout. At the cross the world 
was crucified to her, and she to the world. She 
felt a lively interest in every’thing relating to the 
hénour of her Master, and the corhing of his 
kingdom. Beneath the pressure of affliction she 
was patient and submissive. The furnace-fire of 


trial added lustre and strength toall her Christian | P 


graces. It prepared her for the closing scene. 
That scene was touching. and sweetly memorable, 
She approached the confines of eternity, leaning 
upon the arm of her Beloved. Her soul was 
filled with peace. There was no perturbation, 
and no eesta*y; but a confiding surrender of her 
departing spirit into the hands of Him whe was 
her hope and her Redeemer; and 
—‘ Life so sweetly ceased to be, © 
It lapsed in immortality.” 
P. D. 


195. 


+ 
olices, 
INSTALLATION.—The Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia will hold an adjourned mevting in the 
Fifteenth Church, corner of Lombard and Fif- 
teenth streets, Philadelphia, on Tuesday, the 17th 
inst., at seven o'clock P.M The Rev. James H. 
Baird will then be installed as pastor uf that 
church. The Rev. James M. Crowell, Moderator 
of the Presbytery, will preside on the 
and pro the constitutional questions; Rev. 
Samuel J. Baird, D. D., will preach the sermon; 
Rev. Joseph H. Jones, D.D., will deliver the 
charge to the pastor; and the Rev. W. M. Riee 
will deliver the charge to the people. The instal- 


lation services will commence at half-past seven 
o'clock P. M. W. M. Rice, Stated Clerk. 


SCOTS PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Rev. N. W. Conkling (pastor elect) will preach 
in the S: ots Presbyterian Church, Spruce street 
above Third, Philadelphia, to-morrow, (Sabbath, ) 
Sth inst., at half t ten o’clock, A. M., and at 
three o’clock, P. M. 


UNION SERVICES IN AMERICAN: ME- 
CHANICS’ HALL— Fourth Street below Girard 
Avenue, Philadelpdia.—The Rev. J. 8. Willis, pas- 
tor of Tabernacle Methodist Episcopal Church, 
will preach in the Hall to-morrow (Sabbath) 

Afternoon, 8th inst., at three o’clock. 
J. Noten, Superintendent. 

PRESBYTERY OF NEW BRUNSWICK.—At 
a late meeting of the Presbytery of New Bruns- 
wick the following supplies were appointed for the 
Kingston Church, viz:—Second Sabbath in De- 


-cember, Rev. H. A. Harlow; third Sabbath in 


December, Rev. A. L. Armstrong; fourth do., 
Rev. P. de Veuve; fifth do, Mr. Marvin H. 
Briggs. First Sabbath in January, Mr. William 
J. Wright; second do., Rev. T. W. Cattell; third 
do., Mr. Edward H. Spooner; fourth do., Rev. 
Joseph R. Mann. First Sabbath in February, 


A. D. Waits, Stated Clerk. 


Rev. Dr. Maclean. 


PRESBYTERY OF RARITAN.—The Presby- 
tery of Raritan, at their last meeting appointed 
the following Committces of Visitation to the 
churches under their care:—For Lambertville— 
Messrs Kirkpatrick and Yeomans, the second 
Tuesday in December. Milford and Howard— 
Messrs, Rogers and Van Wyck, second Tues- 
day in December. Amwell First—Messrs. Kirk- 

atrick and Lewers, third Tuesday in December. 
semont— Messrs. Studdiford and Spayd, fourth 
Tuesday in December. Amwell United First— 
Messrs. Macnair and Van Dyke, fifth Tuesday in 
December. Fox Hill—Messrs. Lewers and Yeo- 
mans, first Tuesday in January. Clinton— Messrs. 
J a and Van Dyke, second Tuesday in Janu- 
ary. Musconetcong Valley—Messrs. Studdiford 
and Van Wyck, second Tuesday in January. 
Frenchtown and Kingwood—Messrs. Janeway 
and Spayd, third Tuesday in January. Blooms- 
bury—Messrs. Studdiford and Macnair, third 
Tuesday in January. Amwell Second—Messrs. 
Willeox and Lewers, third Tuesday in January. 

Flemington—Messrs. Maenair and Van Wyc 
fourth ae in January. German Valley— 
Messrs. Carrell and Roead, fourth Tuesday in 
January. Solebury and Forestville—Messrs. Stud. 
diford and Carrell, first Tuesday in February. 
Tinicum—Messrs. Rogers and Lewers, first Tues- 
day in February. 
P. 0. Stuppirorp, Stated Clerk. 


ATRIOTS AND TRAITORS.—Just received 
the following new Card Portraits. 
Cot. COCHRANE, JOHN M. MASON, 
Co.. LEE, of Mass., JOHN SLIDELL, 
Gen. HARDEE, Gen 
Gen. McDUFFIE. 


List of Portraits already published : 


PATRIOTS. 
George Washington. Colonel Duryea. 
Gen. Winfield Scott. Corcoran. 
“ McClellan. «J. K. Murphy. 
Burnside. Baker. 
“ Butler.  Ccchrane. 
Anderson. Ellsworth. 
“ Wool Abraham Lincoln. 
“ Banks. Secretary Gideon Welles. 
“ Sprague—Gov. R. I. Hon. J. Holt. 
“ - Lyon. “ Steph. A. Douglass. 
“ Sigel. Thos. Francis Meagher. 


John Brown. 
Hon. Henry Wilson. 


Fremont. 
“ Rosencranz 


‘“ Heintzelman. F P. Blair. 
“ Blenker. Col. Lee, 20th Mass. Reg. 
“ Dix. 

TRAITORS. 


Jeff. Davis. 
Alexander H Stephens, ‘ 
Ex-Senator Mason. “6 

“6 Slidell. 
General 


This is @ most unique and original publication 
of lifelike Minature Portraits, just large enough to 
enelose in acommon letter envelope, for satistying 
the curiosity of distant friends, or to ornament a 
photograph album. They are executed with 
marked ability, and form a collection in memory 
of these times, when each day brings forth its fa- 
vourite, or its criminal. 

The collection is increased every week by ad- 
ditional Portraits of interesting personages. 

Price, single copy, 10 cents; 20 copies, 
$1.00. Sent to any address in the United States. 
free of postage. The money must accompany 
every order. 

For sale by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 

o. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

ec 7— 


EST ARCH STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA—(Rev. Dr. 
Epwarps, Pastor..—A View of the Interior of 
this Church for Card Photograph Albums. Price 
25 cents. McALLISTER & BROTHER, 
728 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
ec 7—3t 


General Beauregard. 
A. 8. Johnson. 
Lee. 

Hardee. 


AGIC LANTERNS FOR SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LECTURERS, FOR CUL- 
LEGES, AND PRIVATE FAMILIES —Paint- 
ings on Scriptures, Temperance, and Astronomy, 
in great Variety. War Scenes of the present 
Rebellion, Two Hundred Different Views. 
*,* Catalogues furnished gratis by | 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
No. 924 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
dec 7—3t 


UY AN ORANGE, SIR?—Just Published—. 
Buy an Orange. Sir? or, The History of 
Jamie Woodford. ith Five lllustrations. 18mo, 


25 cents. 
From the British Standard. 


If our readers, be they peasants or serene (gains 
will but do as we have done, go through these 
pages at a single sitting, we vouch for it, they 
will think with us, that the history is one of the 
most simple, beautiful, and touching, that they 
ever read. The hero of the narrative is the son 
of a poor and much-afflicted widow. The little 
fellow is a paragon of mother-wit, modesty, indus- 
try, frugality, and filial affection. From the low- 
est depth of poverty, Jamie found his way to opu- 
lence. Half a crown, given him by a gentleman 
when swallowed up with grief, laid the founda- 
tion of his fortune. Strange enough, the gener- - 
ous donor, at the distance of twenty-five years, 
reduced to penury, calling at his bank door with 
oranges, was discovered by Jamie. Mr. Woodford 
gare him a five-pound note, and kept him, with 

is family, in comfort all the rest of his days. 
Few, we presume, will be able to read the narra- 
tive without emotion, and many, we believe, will 
bedew it with a tear. 

*.,* Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 

Published by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
aeale No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
ec 7—3t. 


ARD PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE CLERGY 

OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 

Rev. Drs. Backus, McDowell, Crowell, Clarke, 

Boardman, Plumer, Leyburn, Barnes, &c. Price 
25 cents each. 

McALLISTER & BROTHER, 
No. 723 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
dec 7—3ti 


ALTIMORE BOOK DEPOSITORY. 
NEW BOOKS! 


From the 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 
AMERIVUAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
and other Publishing Associations, and from 
Evangelical Publishers; are Received as soon 
as Issued, and sold at the Lowest Price! 
Parents, Teachers, and Friends may rest 
assured tnat the Choicest Collection which the 
times furnish will be provided, from which to 
select Presents for 
THE APPROACHING HOLIDAYS! 
In the Department of 
JUVENILE GIFT-BOOKS, 
the Collection will be Uusurpassed. 
THE MARYLAND SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND 
EVANGELICAL BOOK’ DEPOSITORY, 
No. 73 West Fayette street, Baltimore. 


8S. B. Brackett, Agent. 
dec 7—"* 8. Guireav, Secretary. 


HOTOGRAPH ALBUMS.—A _ Complete 

Assortment, holding from Twelve to Une 

Hundred Pictures, and in every Variety of 
Mounting. Cartes d’ Visite for the same. 


For sale by 

JAMES W. QUEEN -& CO., 
No. 924 Cnestnout street Philadelphia, 
dec 7—3t 


MELODIES FOR CHILDHOOD.—Just pub- 
lished—Melodies for Childhood. A Choice 
Uollection of Poems for the Young. With Thirty 
fine Illustrations. 75 cents. 

In compiling the religious portion of this vol- - 
ume, care has been taken to make such selections - 
as all Christians would be willing to place in the 
hands of their children. Filial trust in God, 
thankfulness, praise, and prayer for guidance are 
the lessons inculeated. The other selections 
mostly combine some instructive lesson with 
amusement. 

«*, Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
rice. 
Published b ° 
WILLIAM & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestaut street, Philadelphia. 


dec 7—3t 


EVENTH PRES@YTERIAN CHURCH, 
PHILADELPHIA.—(Rev. Dr. Crowe tt, 
Pastor.)—A Card Photograph of the Interior of 
this Church. Priee 25 cents. ° 
McALLISTER & BROTHER, 
No. 723 Chestaut street, Philedel phia. 
dec 7—3t 
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‘fluent measure and with proper expression. 


~~ RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


at Hebus: How they are» Written, and 
— they are not Written. A Lyric, and Na- 
“gional Study for the Times. By Richard Grant 
New York, 1861, Rudd §& Carleton. 8vo, 


aU White. 


# “At the commencement of our national troubles, 
a prize of five hundred dollars was offered for an 
approved national and patriotic hymn, and a well 
qual committee of adjudication appointed, to 
‘which manuscripts were to be sent. As we had 
jrad-some experience of the perplexities awaiting 
uch & committee, this one had our heart felt sym- 
faathies. Without claiming any thing more than 
common sagacity, we felt persuaded from the first, 
‘that their labour would be lost. The committee 
convened; they were flooded with manuscripts ; 
pnd the result was, they declined awarding the 
prize to any of the candidates, no one poem coming 
up to the requirements. If we should ever pos- 
sese & national hymn, worthy of the nation, and 
applauded ‘by the masees, it must be a true, spon. 
taneous inspiration, and not one stimulated by the 
hope of ‘a pecuniary reward. We are rather in- 
clined to believe that it is nearly an impossibility 
#0 construct such a hymn, which shali take prece- 
dénce of all others. We are a nation of not only 
amany men, but of many minds and habits, and 
what will impress one, will fail to move another. 
Hence, our patriotic songs must be very various to 
suit all classss. A camp of soldiers might enthu- 
siastically shout out a song, which would be too 
coarse for a drawing room; and so various are the 
tastes of men, tat it would seem as impossible to 
meet them all with a lyric, as with authoritative 
rules of cookery. The committee, therefore, acted 
wisely in coming to the decision they did; and 
had they determined otherwise, they would have 
exposed themselves to ridicule. They received 
some good songs, and a vast number of worthless 
ones. They had proposed to publish some of the 
best, but their authors generally withheld their 
consent. The volume before us contains a few 
good ones, and some.of a very opposite character ; 
and, on ths whole, gives us no very favourable 
opinion of American poetry. The remarks of 
Mr. White on the whole subject are generally sen- 
sible, sometimes playful, and not unfrequently 
sarcastic, The book is amusing too, and will be 
read with gusto. It is very handsomely primted. 


Tsovents on Hoty Scaiptors. By Francis 
Bacon, Lord Chancellor of Eugland. Compiled 
by John G. Hall, Pastor of a * Reformed Dutch 

Church, Fort Plain, New York. New York, 
1861, Robert Carter & Brothers; Philadelphia, 
William 8. & Alfred Martien. 12mo, pp. 408. 
While Brown & Taggard, the Boston publishers, 

are issuing their noble edition of all Sir Francis 

Bacon’s works, this volume of selections, by which 

the religious aspect of Bacon’s mind is brought 

distinctly into view, will prove very acceptable. 

The thoughts of such a man, and especially on 

such a subject, will be reverently pondered. The 

compiler has subjected himself to considerable 
labour, in gathering together what was dispersed 
through many volumes, and so arranging them as 
to produce a distinct impression. It was, how- 
ever, time well expended, and the labour will be 
appreciated. The thoughts may not be eqpally 
sagacious and authoritative, but they are all rever- 

ent and sincere. A copious index of subjects im- 

parts additional value to the book, and the hand- 

some style of its typography is not to be over- 
looked. 

Tue Near anp THE Heaventy Horizons. By 
Madame de Gasparin. New York, 1861, Robert 
Carter & Brothers; Philadelphia, William S. 
Alfred Martien. 12mo, pp. 311. 

A preliminary page of the volume enumerates 
opinions of the British press highly complimentary, 
and we see no reason to dissent from them. The 
sentiment may occasionally be a little too fine 
spun, with too much appearance of aiming at 
effect, but the sketches of which the volume is 
composed .are begutiful, and often full of pathos. 
The tone of religious feeling pervading them is 
lofty, and the whole writing exhibits a pious and 
cultivated mind. The book is likely to be a popu- 
lar one, as it is a safe one to be placed in the hands 
of appreciative readers. . 


« Buy an Oranag, Sir?” or, The History of Jamie 
Woodford. Philadelphia, 1861, William S. & 
Alfred Martien. 18mo, pp. 108. 

A very pleasing little story, and written with 
much naturalness Virtue rewarded might be its 
motto, and is well exemplified in the history of 
Jamie's vicissitudes and triumph. 

By “X.” Philadel phia, 

18mo, 


Mepirations anp 
1861, Protestant Episcopal Book Society. 
pp. 184. 

This very neat volume comprises a large pum- 
ber of poetical pieces on religious and devotional 
subjects. Some of them are neatly executed, in 
Asa 
useful volume to those who crave versification as 
a medium for the utterance of religious feeling, it 
may be commended, although it never reaches a 
high order of poetry. 


Sones 1n Many Keys. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Boston, 1861, Ticknor & Fields. 12mo, pp 308. 
The readers of the Ailantic Monthly, and the 

newspapers generally, will recognize many of these 
pieces, which from this point have taken wings 
and flown over the land. They are well worthy 
of being collected in so handsome a volume, and 
made permanently accessi»le. In his prose writ- 
ings, Dr. Holmes too often betrays a leaning to 
scepticism; the more hurtful, as it is incorporated 
with extremely well written and pungent sketches. 
We are not aware that he has aimed to distinguish 
himself in an epic, but in these pieces he is gene- 
rally effective. He can be humorous and pathetic, 
genial and sarcastic; and his points are well made 
and telling. He is a gentleman who can afford to 
go outside of his profession to entertain his friends 
with the flowers and fruits of his literary studies 
and acquisitions. 


A Sacred Drama, and other Poems. By 
the Rev. Robert Davidson, D.D. New York, 
1861, Charles Scribner. 12mo, pp. 184. 

~ The Scripture narrative, which here, in a sense, 
is dramatized, is one of those striking compositions, 
thoroughly effective without any artificial attempt 
at effect, peculiar to the sacred Scriptures. It is 
as hazardous to undertake a ditferent rendering of 
it, as it would be to give a different version of the 
narrative of Joseph and his brethren. The rigid 
and chastened simplicity so conspicuous in them, 
cannot be improved by any effort of poetry. This 
is the difficulty with which Dr. Davidson had to 
contend in the choice of his subject It is credit- 
able to him that he has not so overlaid his poems 
with figures and tropes, as to destroy the simplicity 
of the original. He has presented the scenes forci- 
bly, as might have been expected from his correct 
taste; and yet he does not satisfy us that he has 
made the narrative as impressive as it is in its 
plain prose. In some of the minor poems in the 
volume, the author has been quite successful. They 
are not only correct and easy in their versification, 
but gracefully poetic, and give the reader a favour- 
able opinion of the author as no intrnader among 
the muses. The volume is richly printed on tinted 
paper. 

Tus Prairie F.iower; or, Georgianna Griswold 
Reed. By Mrs. Madeline Leslie, autbor of 
“Home Life,” &c. 18:no, pp. 147. 

Carrig ALLison; or, In the Vineyard. By C.E.K., 
of “Grace Hall,” &&. 18mo, pp. 112. 

Both of these pretty juvenile books are from the 
press of Henry Hoyt, of Boston, which has poured 
forth a whole lijrary for the young, of moral and 
religious reading. These tales are, of course, at- 
tractive, and their tone is goo. 

PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 

Harper’s Magazine, which has secured so wide 
a circulation, does not fall off in its interest in the 
December number. It is affluent in its illustrated 
articles, and has a fund of matter, amusing, enter- 
taining, and instructive. 

From J. E Gould, of Philadelphia, we have 
received a packet of music, of late publication. 
Patriotic marches, and airs in sheet music, and 
two bound volumes; the Union Collection of 
popular duetts for the violin and piano, and Win- 
ner’s Perfect Guide for the Violin. Not doubting 
their excellence, we refer our musical friends for 
a full supply of these, and all other music, to 
Mr. Gould. 

We have received the November number of the 
Pacific Expositor, published at San Francisco. We 
have often referred to this Magazine as ably con- 
ducted, while under the supervision of Dr. Scott, 
and we have no doubt that its present editor, the 
Rev. George Burrowes, D.D., will maintain its 
character fully. 

We have on our table also, Littell’s Living Age, 
No. 914; the Foreign Missionary; Pastoral Conn- 
sels for the Times, by the Rev. N. C. Burt, of Cin- 
cinnati; and the Jeff. Davis Piracy Cases. | 

Also, from two publishers—Pet , of Phila- 
delphia, and Fuller, of Boston, two distinct editions 
of a Novel, entitl@d, «For B-tter, for Worse.” 

From Leonard Ssott & Co, of New York, we 
have received the E linburgh Review for October, 
with the following contents:—1 Macaulay's His- 
tory of England (Fifth Volume). 2. Montalem- 
bert’s Monks of the West. 3. Lavergne on the 
Agriculture of France. 4. O'Donoghue’s Memoirs 


of the O'Briens. 5. Cunningham's Church His- 


6. The Story of Burnt Njal. 


tory of Scotland. 
8 Thiers’s Revolu- 


7. English Jurisprudence. 
tion of the Handred Days. 9. .The Works of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 10. Dr. Hessey’s 
Bampton Lectures. 11. The Disunion of America. 


oF THE TERM SPINSTER. — 
Among our industrious and frugal fore- 
fathers, it was a maxim that a young woman 
should never be marric@ until she had spun 
herself a set of body, bedand table linen. 
From this custom, all unmarried women 
were termed spinsters, an appellation they 
stil retain all law proceedings. 


| The Love that Passeth Knowledge. 


Not what I am, O Lord, but what Thon art! 


That, that alone can be my soul's true rest; 
Thy love, not mine, bids fear and doubt depart, 
And stills the tempest of my tossing breast. 


It is Thy perfect love that casts out fear: 
I know the voice that speaks the “It is 1 ;” 

And in these well known words of heavenly cheer 
I hear the joy that bids each sorrow fly. 


Thy name is Love!—I hear it from yon cross; 
Thy name is Love!—I read it on yon tomb; 

All meaner love is perishable dross, 
But this shall light me through the thickest gloom. 


It blesses now, and shall for ever bless; 
Jt saves me now, and shall for ever save; 
It holds me up in days of helplessness; 
It bears me safely o'er each swelling wave. 


Girt with the love of God on every side, 
Breathing that love as heaven's own healing air, 
I work or wait, still following my guide, 
Braving each foe, escaping every snare. 


'Tis what I know of Thee, my Lord and God, 
That fills my soul with peace, my lips with song ; 

Thon art my health, my joy, my staff and rod; 
Leaning on Thee, in weakness I am strong. 


I am all want and hunger; this faint heart 
_Pines for a fullness which it finds not bere; 
Dear ones are leaving; and, as they depart, 
Make room within for something yet more dear. 


More of Thyself; O show me, hour by hour, 
More of Thy glory, O my God and Lord; 

More of Thyself, in ali Thy grace and power, 
More of Thy love aud truth, Incarnate Word! 


Sir David Brewster on the Darwin 
Theory. 


On a recent Monday, the winter session 
of the University of Edinburgh was public- 
ly opened by the delivery of an introductory 
address by Principal Sir David Brewster, in 
the General Assembly Hull. The hall was 
crowded in every part, and the Principal 
was received with applause as he entered 
the hall. In the course of his address he 
referred to.Mr. Darwin’s theory. Mr. Dar- 
win, he said, has appealed to facts and prin- 
ciples in support of his theory, and there- 
fore we must appeal to facts and principles 
for its refutation. He maintains:—1. That 
variations in species actually arise in the 
course of descents from a common progeni- 
tor. 2. That many of these variations are 
an improvement on the original stock. 
8. That, by a continual natural selection, 
from among these improved specimens, oc- 
casioned by a struggle for life, the most 
vigorous individuals become the progenitors 
of the next generation. 4. That there isa 
power in nature every where affecting this 
selection. Naturalists of high authority 
have followed Mr. Darwin through all bis 
arguments, and have shown in the clearest 
manner that his theory is inconsistent with 
the very facts upon which he has rested it. 
It is out of my sphere, and yours also, to 
discuss this question as one of natural his- 
tory; but, even in this aspect of it, we may 
allow that species do admit of great varia- 
tions, and may, by new methods of feeding 
and culture, rise to a higher scale, and yet 
deny that there is any evidence even of one 
species of the same genus having passed 
into another, and still less that fish have 
passed into fowl, or birds into beasts, or 
quadrupeds into man. We have absolute 
proof, indeed, of this immutability of spe- 
cies, whether we search for it in historic or 
geological times. The cat and dog em- 
balmed in Egypt four thousand years ago 
are the same as the cat and dog of the pre- 
sent day; and in the fossil remains of the 
pre-Adamite ages there is not the slightest 
proof of any variations in the successive 
inhabitants of the earth. Mr. Darwio him- 
self admits, to use his own words, “that 
this is the most obvious and grave objec- 
tion to his theory;”” but yet he conjectures 
that rocks still undiscovered, and myriads 
of years older than the Cambrian or azoic 
strata, may still bear testimony to his views. 
When such strata, with such indications, 
are discovered—when the instinct of the 
elephant shall have expanded into reason, 
and the chatter of the parrot have its cli- 
max in speech, we may then claim kindred 
with the brutes that perish. 


THE POTATO ROT. 


The prevalence of the potato rot in Eu- 
rope the present year has caused both prac- 
tical and scientific men to give increased 
attention to the subject, to ascertain, if 
possible, the cause and cure; and although 
the results of past researches in this field 
have not been such as to raise very exalted 
anticipations of the .present, the subject is 
one of such vast importance as to give it 
great interest, and cause us to hope, even 
against hope, that a remedy may be at last 
discovered that will banish the malady from 
the earth, or bring it under easy control. 

Professor De Bary, a celebrated botanist 
of Leipsic, has published a pamphlet on the 
subject, in which he reviews what has been 
written on the subject worthy of notice, and 
gives the results of a series of experiments 
to ascertain the habits of a peculiar parasite 
which always precedes, and which he be- 
lieves is the immediate cause of the malady. 
It is a fungus growth, or mildew, of a pecu- 
liar character, propagating and spreading 
with marvellous rapidity, in moist weather, 
or even in water, appearing on the leaves, 
and destroying the tissue of them, and pro. 
ducing brown spots. In dry weather it 
cannot flourish, but dies. This fungus mat- 
ter is washed down among the tubers by 
rains, where it propagates with the same 
rapidity as upon the leaves, those near the 
surface suffering the most, while tubers 
deeper in the soil often escape. 

The Professor arrives at the following 
conclusion :—‘‘ It is quite useless to attempt 
to destroy, by any external remedies, a para- 
site which so completely undermines the 
tissue of the plant, as in the case of the 
vine mildew, where the threads of the para- 
site creep over the surface. Early plauting, 
removal of the haulm when diseased, dry- 
ing of the tubers, and other remedies which 
have been recommended, must be consider- 
ed rather as palliatives than preventives. 
De Bary, however, suggests one mode 
which may, io all probability, prove useful 
in careful, intelligent hands. A plot of 
ground, of sufficient size only for the pro- 
duction of the seed tubers which may be 
requisite, and as distant as may be in the 
farm from the gengral potato crop, is to be 
selected, and that perfectly well drained, 
and as mich adapted as possible for the 
growth of healthy tubers. This is to be 
planted with tubers which show no outward 
trace of disease. The crop is then to be 
watched carefully, and the moment a dis- 
eased leaf appears, it is to be removed and 
destroyed, the cultivator himself undertak- 
ing the task, end going carefully over the 
plot, which must, of course, be of manage- 
able dimensions, two or three times a day. 
The stems are also to be watched, and, if 
necessary, they, as well as the leaves, must 
be removed. The zoospores, under such 
circumstances, unless brought from a dis-. 


tance, cannot be washed down to the tubers, - 


and a very few only will be diseased. A 
repetition of the process would, in all pro- 
bability, banish the malady, in a great mea- 
sure, from the farm. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that the cultivator must have a dis- 
tinct knowledge of his enemy before he sets 
to work, and not mistake merely withered 
or curled Jeaves for the ravages of the 
mold.” 

Having given so much as the results of 
scientific experiments, we now call attention 
to the plan of growing potatoes free from 
rot, which also has the advantage of accele- 
rating their maturity—a very important 
matter for those who grow potatoes for mar- 
ket near large cities. At the late exhibi- 
tion of the Imperial Horticultural Society 
of Paris, M. Gauthier exhibited specimens 
in illustration of a method he has adopted 


for giving additional vigour, and accelera- 
ting the maturity of potatoes, so as in a 
great measure to save them from the dis- 
ease. He takes up his potatoes as soon as 
ripe, and selects the best tubers among the 
largest or medium size, and puts them into 
flat square crates, about twenty-eight inches 
long, fourteen inches broad, and five or six 
itches deep, open at the top and bottom, 
and between the bars, and with two thick 
cross-bara underneath, so that when packed 
one upon another, there may be a free cir- 
culation of air between each. 

They are then exposed for a month at 
least in the open air and rain, and are kept 
during the winter ina shed or garret, where 
they will not freeze; but not in a dark cel- 
lar, and always where there is as free a 
circulation of air as possible. With this 
treatment they soon become green, and the 
eyes push, but not with weak and sickly 
shoots, as in the cellar, but short, thick, 
green shoots, which must be kept with the 
greatest care, from being rubbed off or in- 
jured. The roots, therefore, are never dis- 
turbed in the crates, but are carried in them 
to the planting ground. This is done as 
early in the season as the ground can be 
got ready, and these shoots are found to 
form stems, much more healthy, vigorous, 
and productive, and more capable of resist- 
ing the disease than those which have lain 
dormant through the winter until the mo- 
ment of planting; besides, they may be taken 
up, being ripe, before the disease appears to 
any extent. M. Gauthier says that when 
tubers are large, and have to be cut for 
planting, it increases very much their vigour 
and productiveness, if they are cut in au- 
tumn, three or four weeks after they are 
taken up, instead of performing the opera- 


| tion at the time of planting. 


The Fighting Strength of the Loyal States 


Population. Fight. Men. In Service. 
2 


Maing, 619,958 125,000 9,200 
New Hampshire, 326,072 65,000 5,200 
Vermont, 325,827 65,000 6,000 
Massachusetts,. 1,231,494 246,000 29,300 
Rhode Island, 174.621 35,000 3,400 
Connecticut, 460,670 © 92,000 6,500 
New York, = 3,851,563 778,000 90,500 
Pennsylvania, 2,916,018 581,000 100,500 
New Jersey, _ 676,034 134,000 9,000 
Ohio, 2,377,917 468,000 67,500 
Indiana, 1,350,802 270,000 39,500 
Illinois, 1,691,238 312,000 49,000 
Michigan, 754,291 150,000 24,000 
Wisconsin, 763,185 155,000 12,300 
Iowa, 682,002 135,000 19,400 
Minnesota, 172,796. 32,000 3,000 
Oregon, 52,566 10,000 
California, 384,770 76,006 10,000 
Kansas, 143,645 21,000 5,200 
Delaware, 102,353 18,000 1,500 
Maryland, 731,565 140,000 5,000 
Missouri, 1,291,214 212,000 25,000 
Kentucky, 1,145,567 210,000 . 25,000 
Western Virginia, 281,786 43,000 10,000 
District Columbia, 75,321 15,000 2,000 
Nebraska, 28,802 © 6,000 1,000 
New Mexico, 93,024 15,000 3,000 
Utah, 49,000 6,000 aoe 
Dacotah, 4,839 2,000 —— 
Washington, 11,624 3,000 — 
Colorado, 34,482 6,000 
Nevada, 15,000 3,000 — 
Regulars, 13,009 
Total, 22,710,437 4,463,000 576,800 


The Evidence of an Avowed Atheist. 


It will be remembered that some time ago 
the evidence of a Mrs. Maden was rejected 
in the County Court of Rochdale, on the 
ground that she disbelieved in the existence 
of a Supreme Being, and in a future state 
of rewards and punishments. It appeared 
that the plaintiff in the case in question 
brought an action in the name of himself 
and his wife, to recover $125, the value of 
a piano-forte which belonged to the latter 
prior to her marriage. The plaintiff’s wife 
(Mrs. Maden) was a material witness in 
support of the case, but the defendant’s 
advocate objected to the reception of her 
testimony, on the ground of want of reli- 
gious belief. It was contended, on the other 
side, that the evidence must be taken, as 
the witness herself did not object to be 
sworn, and it was not competent to the 
defendant to make the objection, as a sub- 
ject could not be deprived of her civil 
rights, however liable she might be to 
ecclesiastical censure and punishment from 
her want of religious faith. The County 
Court judge then examined*the plaintiff's 
wife on the voir dire, and in reply to his 
questions, she stated that she did not believe 
in the existence of a God, nor in a future 
state of rewards and punishments, but that 
she regarded her word as her bond, and felt 
that she was bound to tell the truth for her 
fellow-creatures. On these answers the judge 
refused to allow the witness to give evidence, 
and nonsuited the plaintiffs. Against this 
decision Mrs. Maden appealed to the Court 
of Exchequer, and the case was argued 
before the Lord Chief Baron and three of 
of his colleagues. Mr. Craufurd, M.P., 
appeared for the appellant. There were 
many points submitted to the Court, but 
the only one argued was, whether a witness 
who did not object to take the oath was to 
be rendered incompetent as a witness by the 
objection of the other side. The learned 
| counsel submitted, that the witness, not 
having objected to take the oath, was not 
to be rendered incompetent at the option of 
the opposing party. The present case is, 
he said, entirely a new one. ‘Take the case 
of a man seeing a murder committed, and 
he a witness when the murderer is tried for 
that offence,—is the murderer to beset at 
large because the principal witness has no 
religious belief? If he could not be sworn, 
his declaration ought to be taken. In 
Scotland, a short time ago, an Hsquimaux 
was called as a witness, and, having no 
religious belief, he was allowed to make a 
declaration. After considerable discussion, 
the Lord Chief Baron, in dismissing the 
appeal, based his judgment upon the form 
of the oath, which involved the recognition 
ofa God. We are, he said, all agreed that 


Court was right, according to the law and 
practice of this country ever since the law 
existed. The appeal, therefore, has failed. 
We are not here to make, but to administer 
the laws, and a party must be *sworn by 
some religious ceremony, unless it be dis- 
pensed with by Act of Parliament, and in 
this case no Act of Parliament exists.— 
English paper. 


The Great Eastern Saved by the Skill of 
an American Engineer. 


In our issue of October 12, (says the 
Scientific American,) we published a 
graphic account of the disaster to the mon- 
ster steamship Great Eastern. It is a fact 
worthy to be widely circulated, that the 
ship was saved by the timely skill and in- 


| genuity of an American engineer—Hamil- 


ton KE. Towle, of Boston. It will be recol- 
lected that in consequence of the breaking 
of the rudder shaft the ship became wholly 
unmanageable, and was thus left to the 
mercy of the restless sea. In this terrible 
emergency, when the wit of man seemed 
unavailing to save the ship and her precious 
freight of eight hundred human beings from 
destruction, Mr. Towle devised an ingeni- 
ous arrangement, which was adopted by the 


put on her way back to the port of Cork, 
Ireland, where she arrived on the 17th of 
September, after a most terrible experience 
and narrow escape from destruction. It is 
ratifying also to know that the timely aid 
of Mr. Towle has been duly acknowledged 
by the Eaglish press. Mr. Towle was, for 
three years and a half, superintending engi- 
neer of the Austria dry-dock works, con- 
structed upon the plan of Gilbert, who is 
also an American. Over one million dol- 
lars were expended on these docks, and 
they have given the highest satisfaction to 
the Austrianszovernment. We have much 
pleasure in recording these facts, as they 
are highly creditable to Mr. Towle, who is 


a young man. 


the proceeding of the judge of the County | 
| army. John J. Crittenden himself, at the 


officers in command, and the vessel was soon’ 


THE PRES 
DANIEL WEBSTER’S PROPHECY. } 


How prophetic Were these words of Mr. 
Webster, uttered in the Senate on the 7th 
of March, 1850! 

‘Secession! Peaceable secession! Sir, 
your eyes and mine are never destined to 
see that miracle. The dismemberment of 
this vast country without convulsion! The 
breaking up of the fountains of the great 
deep without ruffling the surface! Who is 
so foolish—I beg every body’s pardon—as 
to expect to see any such thing? Sir, he 
who sees these States, now revolving 10 
harmony around a common centre, and ex- 
pects to see them quit their places, and fly 
off without convulsion, may look the next 
hour to see the heavenly bodies rush from 
their spheres, and jostle against each other 
in the realms of space, without producing 
the crush of the universe. There can be 
no such thing as a peaceable seccssion. 
Peaceable secession is an utter impossi- 
bility. Is the great Constitution under 
which we live here—covering this whole 
country—is it to be thawed and melted 
away by secession, as the snows on the 
mountain melt under the influence of a 
vernal sun—disappear almost unobserved, 
and die off? No, sir! No, sir! I will 
not state what might produce the disruption 
of the Stites; but, sir, I see it as plainly as 
I see the sun in heaven—lI see that disrup- 
tion must produce such a war as I will not 
describe.” 

In the same specch he denicd the possi- 
bility of secession on any terms, or in any 
manner: 

‘We could not sit down here to day, and 
draw a line of separation, that would satisfy 
any five men in the country.” There are 
natural causes that would keep and tie us 
together, and there are social and Momestic 
relations which we could not break, if we 
would, and which we should pot, if we 
could. \ 

‘Sir, no body can look over the face of 
this country at the present moment—no 
body can see where its population is most 
dense and growing—without being ready 
to admit, and compelled to admit, that ere 
long America will be in the valley of the 
Mississippi 

‘Well, now, sir, I beg to inquire what 
the wildest enthusiast has to say, on the 
possibility of cutting off that river, and 
leaving free States at its source and its 
branches, and slave States down near its 
mouth? Pray, sir—pray, sir, let me say to 
the people of this country, that these things 
are worthy of their pondering, and of their 
consideration. Here, sir, are five millions 
of freemen in the free States north of the 
river Ohio; can any body suppose that th's 
population can be severed by a line that 
divides them from the territory of a foreign 
and an alien goverament, dowo somewhere 
upon the lower banks of the Mississippi? 
What will become of Missouri? Willshe joia 
the arrondissement of the slave States? Shall 
the man from the Yellow Stone and the Platte 
be connected in the newrepublic with the man 
who lives on the southern extremity of the. 
Cape of Florida? Sir, I am ashamed to 
pursue this line of remark. I dislike it 
—lI have an utter disgust for it. I would 
rather hear of natural blasts and mildews, 
war, pestilence, and famine, than to hear 
gentlemen talk of secession. To break up! 
to break up this great government! to dis- 
member this great country! to astonish 
Kurope with an act of folly, such as Kurope 
for two centuries has never beheld in any 
goveroament! . No, sir! no, sir!” 


—_— 


CHINESE ETIQUETTE. 


As samples of Chinese etiquette, the fol- 
lowing will be edifying to the reader. <A 
polite Chinese, desiring to ask a stranger 
his name, inquires—“ What is your honour- 
able name?” To which the answer is— 
7gnoble name is Smith, or King,” as 
the fact may be. Inquiring for his resi- 
dence he asks, “‘ Where is your stately man- 
sion?” Answer—‘‘ My miserable hovel is 
on the bank of the river.” If he inquires 
after the number of his sons, (daughters 
are never inquired after, ) it is asked, ‘‘ What 
is the number of your princely sons?” An- 
swer—‘‘The number of my trifling puppies 
is one, two, three, four,” as the case may 
be. Buta harder question still to answer, 
said the lecturer, is—‘‘ How is your accom- 
plished lady?” Answer—‘“My stupid 
thornbush is so and so.” The lecturer 
playfully desired it to be understood by his 


fair auditors, that he never so far forgot 


his American education as to answer this 
last question according to Chinese etiquette! , 
—From a Lecture by the Rev. Dr. Martin, 
noticed in the Presbyter. | 


DIVISION OF FAMILIES. 


The division: of families in the war is 
strikingly illustrated in the case of two of 
the most distinguished families in Kentucky. 
Henry Clay, the grandson of the statesman, 
is assistant adjutant under the Federal Bri- 
gadier General Richard W. Jobnston, io 
Kentucky. His uncle, James B. Clay, is a 
violent secessionist, now under bonds to ap- 
pear for trial for treason. Another uncle 
—Thomas, in the United States service— 
is responsible for the appearance for tri@ of 
James B. Clay. A brother, Thomas Clay, 
jr., is on the staff of General Beauregard. 
His sister’s husband, with whom young 
Clay resides in Louisville, has lately entered 
the United States service, with two other 
brothers, for the war. Here is another ex- 
ample:—John J. Crittenden has one son 
who is a Brigadier General in the rebel 
service, after having served and been hon- 
oured by the Government for many years. 
Another son is a Brigadier General in the 
army of the Union, but holding his commis- 
sion from the State of Kentucky. Another 
holds the rank of Captain in the Federal 


age of seventy-six, bears arms as a private 
in the Home Guard of I’rankfort. 


HATCHING YOUNG OSTRICHES. 


Since the French occupation of Algeria, 
ostriches have been conveyed thence to 
France in great numbers; but until the in- 
stance now to be recorded, a brood had 
never been produced in France. It is very 
difficult, under. the restraint of a zoological 
garden, to supply the necessary conditions 


,for bringing about this result. The attempt 


had-been frequently made to do so in zoolo- 
gical gardens of Marseilles, but as frequently 
failed. Even last year, notwithstanding the 
care devoted to the ostriches in that estab- 
lishment, and though eggs were laid in 
plenty, no young ostriches could be hatched. 
The director, M. Suquet, however, was not 
to be foiled. Failing to accomplish what he 
desired in the gardens, he bethought him- 
self of trying what could be done out of 
them. In the territory of Montredon he 
selected a sandy plain, situated between the 
sea and the mountains, which form the 
southeast of the Gulf of Marseilles. The 
spot belongs to M. Pastre, who kindly gave 
the necessary co-operation. * There a large 
secludetl spot was fixed upon, sufliciently 
wooded to afford shelter, without intercept- 
ing the sunshine necessary for quickening 
the eggs. After having enclosed a space 
600 metres long by 500 wide, the birds 
were conveyed to their hatching ground on 
March 2d of this year. For a few days the 
birds seemed to regard their quarters with 
suspicion, and ran anxiously about. Soon, 
however, they settled themselves and began 
laying. Their nest was,at first a simple 
excavation in the sand, in the form of a 
truncated cone. Gradually the borders of 
this hole were heightened by the accumula- 
tions of more sand. At this labour the 
male and female bird worked ‘alternately. 
A few hours after the completion of the 
nest, laying began, and was continued every 
alternate day, until by the 20th of April, 


BYTERIAN. 


fifteen eggs had been deposited. Up to this | 


time the hen guarded the nest a few hours 
before and after incubation, sometimes for 
a whole day. After April 20, however, the 
male bird commenced taking his spell of 
watching, the lady only seeing to the house- 
hold during periods 7 her lord and 
master was temporarily absent from home. 
All seemed to go on satisfactorily. Accord- 
ing to observations made by M. Hardy, at 
Algiers, the time of incubation should be 
from fifty six to sixty days. Knowing this, 
M. Suquet was surprised when, on June 3, 
intelligence came that the first young ostrich 
had opened its eyes to sunshine on French 
soil. By the evening, eleven had been 
hatched. On the day following, the young 
birds left the nest and began to wander 
over their enclosure, guided alternately by 
papa and mamma, who spared no trouble in 
this their first walking lesson. During 
these excursions, one bird always lingered 
a little behind. It was weak, and soon 
died, thus reducing the number of the 
young family to ten. They went on grow- 
ing rapidly, so that by the 8th of August 
they were as big as young turkeys, giving 
every promise of arriving in due tiwe at 
years of discretion, and contributing for 
many a season to the grande tenue of many 
a fair Parisienne. 


Farm any Garden. 


FEEDING-BOXEs BETTER THAN RACKS.— 
Horses do not naturally gather their food 
from trees—why, then, should they be com- 
pelled in winter to take it frem a rack over- 
head? Every mouthful requires the animal 
to assume an unnatural position, which, with 
young horses particularly, must interfere 
with the proper development of the muscles 
of the neck, and with the graceful carriage 
of the head. May not the awkward manner 
in which many horses thrust their noses 
forward and upward, be attributed to the 
force of habit acquired in feeding from a 
high rack? Another serious objection to 
racks is the danger from the seeds, dust, &c 
falling into the eyes of the animal; and fur- 
ther, all the effluvia of the stable, the vapours 
from liquid and solid excrements, the exha- 
lations from the skin, and from the lungs, 
pass upward, and are to-some extent ab- 
sorbed by the hay—an addition neither 
savoury nor healthful. The feed-box may 
be made equally convenient with the rack, 
and is open to none of the above objections. 
It need not be large, and if the bottom be 
made of slats, all rejected fodder can be 
easily removed. A closed box on one side 
for feeding grain will be needed if the bot- 
tom of the main box be left open. The 


-above may seem an unimportant matter to 


many, but every thing is worthy of attention 
which can add to the comfort and health 
of the noblest domestic animal.—Am. Agr. 


REMOVING QUEEN CELLS.—Royal cells 
containing queens nearly ready to emerge, 
must be handled with great care when re- 
moved from the comb to which they are 
attached, and inserted in another. The 
embryo is then still soft and delicate, will 
be injured or crippled if the cell be shaken 
or accidentally let fall, and defective wings 
or other malformation may be the result. 
When inserting a royal cell, we must be 
careful also to place it so that the bees can- 
not readily have access to its base, from the 
rear or the opposite side of the comb, or 
they will be apt to Mn it there and destroy 
the embryo. In such case, a circular open- 
ing is made, and the apex and sides of the 
cell remain closed; and on a cursory exami- 
nation, the observer would suppose that the 
queen had not yet emerged, though long 
since destroyed. 


Workina Cows.—We find a communi- 
cation in the Ohio Cultivator as to the mis- 
taken exemption of cows from labour, from 
which the following extraet is taken:— 
‘‘T do not think cows are much better than 
women, or than mares; and so [ am of the 
opinion they might work as well as the 
femule man and the female hdvse. In Ger- 
many they have to do it, and the owner is 
greatly the gainer, while the cow is none 
the worse off for having to work. Many a 
small farmer could make money did he 
work his cows, while, when he does his work 
with oxen or horses, he expends all his 
profits upon those animals and their feed, 
which keeps him poor. Let him have four 
cows, and to plough, use two half of the 
forenoon, and then change; and so in the 
afternoon, milking them three times a day. 
In resting time they could be grazing, or 
eating mown grass. A little grain must be 
fed, but this would repay in the greater 
abundance of milk and butter. How proud 
I should feel, were I a farmer, to drive my 
team of four fat cows to market with a load 
of grain, produced with the aid of cow la- 
bour. My neighbours might laugh at me 
while using my cows upon the farm; but 
when I should have realized the fruits of 
their labour, and the saving of oxen and 
horse flesh, wy turn would come to laugh.’ 


STRANGE SIGHT—SEVENTY SWARMS OF 
Bers aT WAR.—LEzra Dibble, a well known 
citizen of this town, and for many years 
engaged extensively in the management of 
bees, communicates to us the following inte- 
resting purticulars of a battle among his 
bees:—He had seventy swarms of bees, 
about equally divided on the east and west 
sides of his house. On Sunday afternoon, 
about three o'clock, the weather being warm, 
and the windows open, his house was sud- 
denly filled with bees, which forced the 
family to flee at once to the neighbours. 
Mr. Dibble, after getting well protected 
against his assailants, proceeded to take a 
survey, and, if possible, learn the cause 
which had disturbed them. The seventy 
swarms appeared to be out, and those on 
one side of the house were arrayed in battle 
against those on the other side; and such 
a battle was perhaps never before witnessed. 
They filled the air, covering a space of more 
than one acre of ground, and fought despe- 
rately for some three hours—not for ‘‘spoils,”’ 
but for conquest; and, while at war, no 
living thing could exist in the vicinity. 
They stung a large flock of Shanghai chick- 
ens, nearly all of which died, and persons 
passing along the roadside were obliged to 
make haste to avoid their stings. A little 
after six o’clock quiet was restored, and the 
living bees returned to their hives, leaving 
the slain almost literally covering the ground, 
since which but few appeared around the 
hives, and those apparently stationed as sen- 
tinels to watch the enemy. But two young 
swarms were entirely destroyed; and aside 
from the terrible slaughter of bees, no other 
injury was done. Neither party was victo- 
rious, and they only ceased on the approach 
of night, and from utter prostration. The 
occasion of this strange warring among the 
bees is not easily accounted for, and those 
most conversant with their management 
never before heard of or witnessed such a 
spectacle as here nafrated—Locneaut ( Ohio) 
Reporter. 


Burnine Potato VinEs.—According to 
the Massachusetts Ploughman, potato vines 
should be thrown into heaps and burned, 
for the most plausible theory in regard to 
the potato rot is, that it is caused by a very 
minute insect, not visible to the. naked eye. 
By burning the vines, therefure, we may 
catch millions of them, and send them where 
they came from —for the vines are of but 
very little value as manure, and their ashes 
are better than their stems buried in the 
soil. A very reasonable supposition in re- 
gard to the rot is, that it is caused by a 
poisonous little insect, too minute to be 
readily discerned, yet numerous enough to 
cause destruction to that root which is 
almost the sole food of millions of our race. 
If, as we conjecture, a small poisonous in- 
sect is the cause, we can outflank and sub- 
due him by fire and water. Let the vines 
have the fire; and Jet the tubers, at the 
time of planting, be dipped into potash 
water, to kill the little nits that adhere to 
them. 


I left her, alas! for California’s shore— 


| And the smile of ber joy will fade from the earth. 


December 7, 1861. 


“Children’s Column. 


Cot. DURYEA, 
FLOYD, | WIGFALL. 
| Also, a large Collection of other Portraits, as 
BE KIND TO THY FATHER AND MOTHER. | follows: ” : 
ER, JOHN BRO 
Be kind to thy father, for when thou wert young, BUTLER, DOUGLAS, ’ 
He caught the first accents that fell from thy tongue; BLAIR- ELLSWORTH, 
Who loved thee so fondly, so-proudly as he? BLENKER, FREMONT, 
Who so often hath joined in thy innocent glee? BURNSIDE, HOLT, 
BANKS, LINCOLN, 

Deal gently with him, for he's fast growing old, LYON, 
His fdotsteps are feeble, once fearless and bold; 
His once raven locks are fast turning to gray; cCLE , - 8. JOHNSTON, 
Thy father, thy father is passing away. ~ ROSENCRAN ee JEFF. DAVIS, 

BEAU REGARD, SPRAGUE, 
A few setting suns, and the man of gray hairs 


Bids adieu to this world with its toils and its cares ; 
Then honour thy father, and when he is gone, 
It will add to thy glory a star in thy crown. 


Be kind to thy mother, for lo! on her brow 

May traces of sorrow be seen even now ; 

O! well mayst thou cherish that mother of thine, 
For long to her child she’s been loving and kiud. 


I once had a mother, I'll never forget, 
Her kind look is fresh in my memory yet; | 


She prayed for her son, but I saw her no more, 


Be kind to thy mother, for thee will she pray, 
With accents of kindness, by uight and by day; 
For thee will she pray while God gives her breath, 
Even down to the valley and shadow of death. 


Be kind to thy mother, her heart will have dearth, 


In that bosom there’s sorrow and sadness untold, 
If thy fond affcction e’en seeins to grow cold. 


Be kind to thy mother, wherever you are— 
An ornament purer and richer by far, 

The love, the affection a mother shall be 

Than costliest pearls from the depth of the sea. 


Thy kindness shall bring to thee many sweet hours, 
Affection shall weave thee a garland of flowers ; 
Blessings and long life thy pathway shall crown, 
Toou shalt reap in old age what in youth thou hast 
sown. 
CORPORAL TRY AND CAPTAIN PERSE- 
VERANCE. 

Last year, I remember, said Mr. Cach, at a 
meeting for Sunday-school children in Paris, 
we heard of three or four different personages 
—Mr. Cannot and Mr. Willnot, Mr Try and 
Mr. Prayerful. I have since heard of one 
called Corporal Try, who was a real character, 
living in the United States of America. He 
announced in one of the papers that he wished 
to fourm a company of soldiers, consisting of 
the boys and girls who wished to engage in 
some way of doing well. I have heard that 
several letters to him, from different children, 
were afterwards inserted in the same paper, 
and the Corporal added to them the words, 
‘‘You are admitted.” One of them said, ‘Sir, 
during: the last year I have endeavoured to 
attend the Sunday-school regularly and punct- 
ually, and I have succeeded.” Another said, 
“Sir, I have tried to avoid getting angry dur- 
ing a whole week, and my mother says I have 
succeeded ; will you admit me?” Anda third 
wrote, ‘‘I have tried to give myself up to God; 
will you admit me?” 

Well, my dear children, I wrote myself to 
Corporal Try, and told him.that many chil- 
dren in France would join his company, and I 
hoped their numbers would increase, until 
they became an army. He said that if this 
came to pass, he must take the title of Gene- 
ral, and call me Captain Perseverance, and 
that I should be at the head of the French 
troops. I should have been very well satisfied 
with the name of Corporal Holdfast; but now 
I am called Paul Cach by my friends, and 
Captain Perseverance among the children 
whom I° have persuaded to enlist. This I 
have done chiefly at Calais, which is now my 
home: but I never receive any recruits who 
do not come with good-will, and Iam happy 
to say I have had forty little notes written to 
me upon this subject. 

Many of the young writers had never before 
tried to do any thing well; but I lately preach- 
ed a sermon for children, and several sent me 
their recollections of the sermon, adding, ‘Sir, 
if you think this is good enough for a begin- 
ning, please to admit me as one of your com- 
pany.” 

Then I gathered these children together, 
and prayed with them, after which I gave 
them a motto, “ Looking unto Jesus,” and 
said to them, ‘Try to be good children, and 
to learn your lessons well; but first of all, 
you must give your hearts to God.” As I 
said, we had prayer-meeting; the first of these 
was only proposed the day before, but sixty 
children came, (in the day-time,) and it was 
agreed that there should be a second meeting. 
Now, my children, if there are any of you who 
wish to join with us, I must ask the teachers 
of your Sunday-schools to be your corporals, 
and:to enlist any of your number who are 
anxious to learn to do well.— Translated from 
the French, 


THE ANGRY GIRL. 

A very sad thing happened the other day. 
A little girl got angry with her boot-strings. 
When she went to put on her boot she found 
a hard knot, which she jerked and pulled until 
it became a great deal barder. ‘ No matter,” 
said her mother, ‘‘put on your shues.” ‘TIT 
hate my shoes,” she answered angrily. ‘I 
shall wear my boots;” and away she tugged 
at the knot. As knots never yield to violent 
treatment, the child made no headway. She 
then caught the scissors, cut the strings, and 
cut a great. gash in the boot too. “O, my 
child, you did not do that on purpose, did 
you?” said her mother. “I did—lI did it on 
purpose; the hateful old boot!” she cried, the 
veins of her forehead swollen with anger. 

Breakfast was ready, and her mother, well 
knowing that was not the moment to correct 
her, left Bessie alone. Bessie did not appear 
at breakfast. After breakfast came morning 
worship. ‘Where is Bessie?” asked Uncle 
Charles. Uncle Charles learning what the dif- 
ficulty was, went to bring Bessie; for he hoped 
by this time the little girl had come to herself. 
She received him with a sullen scowl. And 
what do you think she said? ‘Get out! get 
out!” Uncle Charles was so surprised! Was 
this his pretty little Bessie! It was—and it 
wasn’t. O! if she had only yielded. 

He left her, for the family were waiting, 
and they knelt around the family altar with- 
out her. Bessie edged out to the back door. | 
Her brother James came along. ‘O Bessie!” 
he cried, ‘‘how can you behave so? You worry 
mother almost to death, and are enough to 
disgrace us all.” : 

Bassie’s eyes flashed. Quick as lightning, 
she gave him one push, and down he fella 
flight of steps. ‘‘O!” he screamed. What a 
scene of confusion and distress followed ! 

The bad temper of a child hardly ever did a 
worse forning’s work than that. Yet it is 
just what bad temper leads to. It makes a 
child unfilial to the best of parents, unkind to | 
its brothers and sisters, selfish, cruel, and de- 
structive. If you do not master it, it will 


Cot. CORCORAN, 


Twenty-five Cents. 


has removed to the South-east Corner of 
and Fighth streets, Philadelphia, (a few doors from 


see his Friends and Customers. 


IX NEW CARD PORTRAITS.—Just 


received the following On J. K. MURPHY, 
TOUMBS, 


ALEX. STEPHENS. 
A Select‘on of any Five of the above for 


*.* Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 
For sale by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRRD MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
nov 30—3t 
EMOVAL.—James R. Wess, Dealer in Fine 


Teas, Coffees, and Groceries, for Family Use, 
alnut 


his former location) where he will be happy to 


Goods carefully packed for the country, and 
forwarded. may ll— 


[SPARE ScHooL CATECHISM.—The Atten- 
tion of Sunday-School Superintendents is 
called to the 
INFANT-SCHOOL CATECHISM. 
Printed in Chapters, on fine White Cards. 
Chapter I.—The Birth of Christ, &c. 
II.—The Visit of the Wise Men, &c. 
IlI.—Jesus’ Return, &c. 
Price 3 cents each; 30 cents per Dozen; $2 per 


Hundred. 
Address H. H. ROEDEL, 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 


nov 16—4t 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 

in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 

have constantly. for sale at their old established 

Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 

demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 

tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 

substantial manner with their new patented yoke 

and other improved mountings, and warranted in 

every particular. For information in regard to 

keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c., send 
fora Circular. Address 

A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
mar 30—ly® West Troy, New York. 


Tg EYSTONE COAL OIL.—A very superior ar- 
ticle of Coal Oil for burning in lamps, and 
for lubricating machinery, equal to any made in 
this country, is being constantly refined by 
Joun K. WALLACE, 
which he offers for sale at the lowest market price 


at his 

Keystone Coal Oil Works, 
No. 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North. Front 
street, Philadelphia. ~ Also Parafline, Benzine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. jan 7—12m 


MMENSE REDUCTION IN LOOK. 
ING-GLASSES, OIL PAINTINGS, EN- 
GRAVINGS, PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAPH 
FRAMES.—James S. Earte & Son—WNo. 816 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia—Announce the Re- 
duction of 23 Per Cent. in the prices on all their 
Manufactured Stock of Looking- Glasses, also in 
a Picture and Photograph Frames, and 
Oil Paintings. The largest and most elegant 
Assortment in the Country. Arare opportunity 
now offered to make purchases in this line for 
Cash at remarkably low prices. 
EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 20—tf 


E. O. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 


The wishes of Customers are strictly complied 
with. Large selections of Fabrics always on hand. 
N. B.—Gentlemen visiting the City are solicited 
for their Orders. | sep 21—ly 
HE BOOK RESULTING FROM THE 
“NATIONAL HYMN COMMITTEE.”— 
GeorGe W. 39 Walker Street, New 
York—Has just published 
NATIONAL HYMNS: 


How they are Written, and How they are not 
Written. A Lyric and National Study for the 
Times. By Richard Grant White. One Voi- 
ume, sm Printed on Tinted Paper, with 
Embellishments. Price, handsomely bound in | 
Cloth, $1. 

As an impression prevails, to some extent, that 
there are to be two different books upon the above 
subject, Mr. Exxiotr desires to say that such is 
not the case; but that he has an arrangement 
with Messrs. Rupp & CaRr.LeTon, the owners of the 


BOOKS! 
e Near an eaven!l | 
ah; a Sacr rama, and other Poem 
ni tates ister; or, Bi 
With a Ma “a ae ; Or, Blue Book for 1862. 
e Chief's Daughter; or, Daybreak in 

By A. L. 0. E. 25 | 

Part IX. of Rebellion Record. With Steel 
Portraits of General Lander and Bishop Polk. 
50 cents. 
Memoir of Scovell Haynes McCollum, the Lit- 
tle Syracuse Boy. With a Portrait. 50 cents. 
Holmes. 12mo. $1.25. 
In Memoriam. By Alfred Tennison. Tinted 
Paper. Large $250. 

Life. Work. By the Author of “ Missing Link.” 
12mo. 75 cents. 

Sunsets on the Hebrew Mountains. By Mac- 
duff. 12mo. 75 cents. 

Our Country and the Church. By Rev. N. L. 
Rice, D.D. 12mo, limp. 33 cents. : 

The Prairie Flower; or, Georgianna Griswold 
Reed. By. Mrs. Leslie. 18mo. 30 cents. 

Carrie Allison; or, In the Vineyard. By the 
Author of “ Daisy Dean.” 18mo. 25 cents. 

Lessons on Paul's Epistle to the Hebrews. By 
a Bible class Teacher. With an Introduction, by 
Rev. A. L. Stone. 2imo. Paper back. 12 cents. 

Wee Davie. By Norman Macleod, D.D. 18mo, 
25 cents. 

Harry Dangerfield the Poacher, and Angus 
Tarlton ; or, illustrations of the Fruits of the 
Spirit. In one volume. 18mo. 50 cents. 

Harry Dangerfield, the Poacher. By A. L. 0. E. 
18mo. 25 cents. 

Angus Tarlton; or, Illustrations of the Fruits of 
the Spirit. By A. L.0. E. 13mo. : 25 cents. 

«*» Any of the above sent by mail, on receipt 
of the price. 


IN PRESS, 
Melodies for Childhood. A Collection of Choice 
Poems for the Young. With many Illustrations. 
Poems. By Thomas H. Stockton, D.D. With 
Illustrations from Designs by Darley and others. 
Buy an Orange, Sir? or, the History of Jamie 
Woodford. Illustrated. 
Honey from the Rock. Being Scripture Selec- 
tions for every Day in the Year. 
For sale by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No..606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
nov 30—3t 


HE SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION.—A Monthly 
Periodical, 16 pages, 4to, published by the 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOUL UNION, for 
Teachers, Parents, and all who are engaged, or 
interested in the Religious Training of the Young. 
Terms, only 25 cents perannum. Sample Co- 
pies furnished, and Subscriptions received at the 
HOME DEPOSITORY, 
No. 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
No 599 Broadway, New York. 
No. 14) Washington Street, Boston. 
nov 23—5t 


UST PUBLISHED.—THIRD VOLUME.— 


THE PURITANS; 


Or, the Court, Church, and Parliament of Eng- 
land, during the Reigns of Edward VI. and 
Elizabeth. By Samuel Hopkins. In Three 
Volumes. Octavo. Cloth. ber volume, $2.50. 


this most interesting History of the Puritans. It 
is a work of no ordinary character, and has been 
received by the reading public with the=liveliest 
app:eciation. Mr. Hopkins’s power of historical 
portraiture and dramatic na:rative (says a dis- 
tinguished reviewer) will compare favourably 
with the best effurts o® Macaulay, Prescott, and 
D’Aubigné. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Pulpit of the American Revolution. Period of 
1776. With Notes, Illustrations, &c. By J. W. 
Thornton. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

A work of great interest, especially at the pres- 
ent time. 

Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Seri 
ture Records. With Special Reference te the 
Doubts and Discoveries of Modern Times, By 
George Rawlinson, M. A. With Copious Illus- 
trative Notes. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

A learned, scholarly, and really valuable work. 

Muller's Life of Trust. With an Introduction 
by Francis Wayland, D.D. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

Sage remarkable book is having a remarkable 
sale. 

Gosse’s Romance of Natural History. With ele- 
gant Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

A beautiful, instructive, and very popular book. 

Hackett’s Illustrations of Scripture. A New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised. 12mo. Cloth, $1. 

“Trustworthy, and better than a hundred ‘ Evi- 
dences.’”— Rufus Choate. 

Kitto’s History‘of Palestine. With two hundred 
Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

A work for any Bible student. a , 

Evenings with the Doctri es. By the Rev. Nehe- 
miah Adams, D.D. 12mo. Cloth, 1.25. 

“We know of no work on theology- which 
meets so many of the modern heresies.” —Chris- 
tian Intelligencer. 

Hamilton’s Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic. 
With Notes from Original. Materials, and an 


his New Logical Theory. By Sir William Hamil- 
ton, Bart. Edited 7 H. Longueville Mansel, B.D., 
Oxford, and John Veitch, A. M., Edinburgh. Two 
vols., royal 8vo. Cloth, $3 each. 


plates, by which he alone is to be known fora 
specified time as Publisher. 


STANDARD BOOKS FOR AGENTS. 


Lossing’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
1 vol., royal 8vo, 700 pages; 300 Engravings. 
Price $3.50. 

Lossing’s Eminent Americans. 
416 pages; 100 Portraits. Price $2. 

Parton’s Life of Jackson. 3 vols., royal 8vo, 
2042 pages; 3 Steel Portraits, beside other En- 
gravings. Price $7.50. 

Patriotic and Heroic Eloquence. Extracts from 
the Speeches and Writings of Distinguished Men. 
1 vol., 12mo, 264 pages. Price 75 cents. 

#.* Copies of any of these works sent to any 
address, pre-paid, on receipt of price. 

##3- Agents wanted in all parts of the Country. 
Great inducements offered. 

Miscellaneous Books supplied at the lowest 
rates. GEORGE W. ELLIOTT, 
No. 39 Walker street, New York. 
nov 23—3t 


1 vol., 8vo., 


IRST-CLASS CLOTHING.—We are now 
prepared to show our Friends the best 
and most varied Stock of Fall and Winter Cloth- 
ing ever offered in the-City, all bought exclu- 
sively for Cash, which enables us to sell at prices 
to suit the emergencies of the times, and there- 
fore hope for a continuance of the encourage- 
ment heretofore so kindly extended us. 
ROBERT H. ADAMS, 


South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, | 


mar 2—ly Philadelphia. 


HE WORLD.—An INDEPENDENT Datty 

AND WEEKLY NewsPAPER, FoR NATIONAL 
CircuLaATION AND Famity ReApinNe@. 

The World has now been in Existence for a lit- 
tle more than a Year. It has attained, in that 
short period, to the highest Rank in American 
journalism, to a perfectly secure Financial Basis, 
and to a Circulation, Patronage, and Influence 
which has only been equalled by other Journals 
after the labours of many years. 

For the coming Year no Labour or Expense 
will be spared to make The World what it Aims 
to be— The Best Newspaper in America. 

In Pourtics, The World is InperenpeNt, but 
NEVER Neutra. It will never lend itself to 
Party Service, but will help the Good and expose 
the Bad of all Parties. A pure Morality, and a 
steadfast adherence to Christian Principle and, 
Christian Truths will guard its Columns, and 
guide its Judgment of Men and of Events. 


THE DAILY WORLD. 

The Daily World is the most complete Com- 
mercial and News Paper published in America. 
It is Printed on an Imperial Quarto Sheet, Larger 
than any other Two Cent Daily. 

No Sunday Edition is printed, and a vigilant 
Watch will be kept over its Columns, excluding 
every thing unfit for Family Reading. 

Terms per Annum, Six Dollars. 

Four Copies to one Address, Twenty Dollars. 

For a Club of Ten Copies, an Extra Copy will 
be sent. 

To Clergyman, Five Dollars per Annum. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY WORLD] 

The Semi Weekly World is a large Quarto Sheet, 
(same Size as the Daily) containing all its News, 
Correspondence, Miscellany, and Editorials, its 
Commercial and Market News, and always a 

ood Original Story, or some brilliant Production 
rom the best English Novelists and Periodical 
Writers. Its Cattle Market and Provision Re- 
ports make it highly valuable toevery Farmer. _ 


_ .Three Dollars per Annum. 


Two Copies to one Address, Five Dollars. ° 

Five Copies to one Address, Eleven Dollars. 

Ten Copies, Twenty Dollars. 

For a Club of Ten Copies, an Extra Copy will 
be sent for One Year. | 

For a Club of Twenty Copies, a Copy of the 


Daly for One Year. 


For a Club of Fifty Copies, the Daily, Weekly, 


surely master you; and had temper is a derri- | and Semi- Weekly will be sent for One Year. 


ble master.— The Child at Home. 


ENRY C. BLAIR, PHARMACEUTIST, | 
PRESCRIPTION 


AND 


FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 


° SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA, 
Established 1829. 


The undersigned, having resumed the entire 
control of his business, will be glad to see his old 
friends and the public generally, and will endea- 
vour to serve them with courtesy and fidelity. 

july 20—tf H. C. BLAIR. 


HE ECLECTIC CLASS-BOOK—FOR THE 
USE OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEACHER--Is rs to any now in Use. 
Price for One Year Class-Book, per Dozen, 40 
cents; per Huadred, $3. 
Address 


nov 16-—4¢ 
CHU RCHES.—Societies about Building, 
Decorating, or Enlarging their Houses of 
Worship, desiring to combine Economy with 
Beauty and Convenience, can obtain valuable 
information by reading D’Orsay’s Pamphlet on 
Church Decoration, gathered from the Improve- 


H. H. ROEDEL, 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 


To Clergymen, Two Dollars per Year. 
Single Copies, Three Cents. 
Published on Tuesdays and Fridays. 


THE WEEKLY WORLD. 

The Weekly World contains all the Editorials, 
and the most important of all the News Matter 
contained in the Daily Edition, together with a 
good Original Story, or some brilliant Production 
from the best English Novelists and Periodical 
Writers. In no other Weekly Paper published in 
this Country are there found such full Commer- 
cial and Market Reports, and general News 
Intelligence, combined with so much Editorial 
Matter, and Variety of Miscellaneous Reading, as 
in the Weekly World. 

Price Two Dollarsa Year. _ 

Four Copies to one Address, Five Dollars. 

Twenty Copies, Twenty Dollars. : 

For a Club of Ten Copies, an Extra Copy will 


be sent for One Year. 


For a Club of Twenty Copies, the Semi- Wegkly 


will be sent for One Year. 


For a Club of Fifty Copies, the Dazly will be 


sent for One Year. 


For a Club of One Hundred Copies, the Daily, 
Weekly, and Semi- Weekly will be sent for One 


Year. 


Clergymen can receive the Weekly, single copy, 


at One Dollar a Year. 


Single Copies, Five cents. 
Published on Thursdays. 
Remittances for The World may be made 


by Drafts. Treasury Notes, or Bank-bills of Specie- 


aving Banks, and, where the attention of the 


ment of over two hundred Churches, and twelve Postmaster is called to the Remittance at the 


years’ experience in Decorating, Enlarging, and 


Building. Sent free by addressin 
. STAN LY D’ORSAY, 


No. 556 Broadway, New York. 
N. B.—Plans, with Estimates for the Decora- 
tion, Enlargement, or Building of new Churches, 
made with accuracy. nov 9—eowtf 


upon application. 


time of mailing the Letter, it may be made at 
our risk. 


Specimen Numbers and Show Bills sent to any 


THE WORLD, 


dress 
No. 35 Park Row, New York. ‘ 


nov 30—2t 


These masterly works are of the first import- 
ance to every scholar. 

A Ceynmentary on the Original Text of the Acts 
of the Aposties. By H. B. Hackett, D.D. Royal 
8vo. Cloth, $2.25. 

A learned and valuable Comme in 
high estimatten by all Biblical scholars. 

The Leaders of the Reformation. Representative 
Men of Germany, France, England, and Scotland. 
By J. Tulloch, D.D. 12mo. 

Life of Daniel Wilson, D.D., late Bishop of Cal- 
cutta. By Rev. Josiah Bateman. With Portraits, 
Map, and numerous Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 
Cloth, $3. 

A noble work, giving the life of a noble man. 

Morning Hours in Patmos. The Opening Vision 
of the Apocalypse. and Christ’s Epistles to the 
Seven Churches of Asia. By Rev. A. C. Thomp- 
son, D.D., author of “The Better Land,” &c. 
12mo. Cloth, $1. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress from this World to that 
which is toCome. By John Bunyan. New and 
beautiful edition, with Forty elegant Illustrations, 
drawn by John Gilbert, and engraved by W. H. 
Whymper. Small 4to. Tinted paper, cloth, full 
gilt, $3.50; Turkey Morocco, $6.50. 

The most elegant edition yet published. 

Gotthold’s Emblems; or, Invisible Things Under- 
stood by Things that are Made. By Christian 
“Scriver, Minister of Magdeburg in 4671. From 
the Twenty-eighth German ton, by the 
Rev. Robert Menzies. 8vo. Cloth,| $1; loth, 
bevelled boards, $1.25; cloth, bevelled boards, 
red edges, $1.25. 

Fine edition, on tinted paper, royal 8vo, cloth, 


$1.50; cloth, gilt $2; half Turkey, moroceo, $4; 
Turkey morocco, $5. | 
The most fascinating of devotion ks. It 


teaches how to find Go where, and to carry 
devotion into the humb'est duties of daily life. 

I Most of the above may be had in\ various 
ps styles of Binding, adapted for Holiday Gift- 

Joks. 

WORKS NEARLY READY. 

Liberal Education; or, An Introduction to Study 
and Life in an American College. By George R. 
Bliss, Professor in the University at Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 12mo. 

Geographical Studies. Translated from the 
German of Carl Ritter, by Rev. W. L. Gage. 
With a Sketch of the Author’s Life, and a Por- 
trait. 12mo. 

The Ecclesiastical Law of Massachusetts. By 
Edward Buck, Esq. 12mo. Cloth. 

The Life of Christ Historically Considered. By 
C. J. Ellicott B.D. 12mo. Cloth 


Gillett. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Christian People. A Collection of Personal Por- 
traitures, Historical and Descriptive Sketches and 
Essays, with the Author’s celebrated Letter to 
Lord Brougham. “. Hugh Miller. Edited, 
with a Preface, by Peter Bayne, A.M. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.25. . 

Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. By 
Brooke Foss Westcott, M.A. With an Introduc- 
tion by Professor H. H Hackett, D.D. 12mo. 

Music of the Bible. 
Rev. E. Hutchinson. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Annual of Scientific Discovery for 1862. By D. 
A. Wells, A.M. With a Likeness. Ready in 
March. $1.25. 

fe Any work sent by mail. post-paid, on 
receipt of the price. 

GOULD & LINCOLN, Publishers, 
No. 59 Washington Street, Boston. 
nov 23—3t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phila- 
adelphia, and No. 630 Broadway, New York, 


by 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & C0. 
| TERMS. 


Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if pajd 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when paid 
strictly inadvance. — 

No subscription received for a less term than 

one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 
Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. : 


TERMS TO CLUBS, 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. — 
Sixteen copies to one. address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent, 
Twenty five copies to one address, for one 
year, 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
17 The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO, 


$10.00 


$45.00 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Songs in Many Keys. By Oliver Wendell } 


The third volume, just issued, completes 


Appendix, containing the latest Development of ° 


Life and Times of John Huss. By Rev. E. H. 
The Headship of Christ, and the Rights of the _ 


With Illustrations. By . 


$20.00 
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